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....THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

1953  summer  session 

Registration  —  Monday,  June  29 
Classes  —  Tuesday,  June  30,  to  Friday,  August  7 

•  •  •  • 

Join  life  in  the  Quadrangle  at  Rutgers  in  New  Brunswick 
and  enjoy  theater  trips,  teas,  dances,  entertainment,  and 
The  Public  Lecture  Series 

while  you  pursue  courses  in  Arts  ^  Sciences,  Dramatic 
Arts,  Home  Economics,  Professional  Education  on  gradu¬ 
ate  and  under-graduate  levels  ....  or  enroll  in  Workshops 
such  as 

W  orldmindedness 
Elementary  Education 
Guidance  ^  Personnel 
Human  Relations  and  Civil  Rights 

•  •  •  • 

For  further  information  on  the  New  Brunswick  Session  and  on  other 
University  Summer  Sessions  write  to: 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  SUMMER  SESSION 

Rutgers  University  —  The  State  University  of  New  Jersey 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 
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Th*  flow  of  now 
chomicalt  from 
coal  seems  never 
ending.  Coal  tar 
1  stills,  like  this 
one,  extract  chem* 
icals  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  thousands  of 
useful  products. 


stration  plant  to  obtain  liquid  fuels  from  coal.  Some¬ 
day,  these  coal  derivatives  may  he  our  major  source 
of  gasoline  and  oiL  ^ 


Research  boosts  coal  production,  too,  through  the 
development  of  marvelous  mining  machines.  This 
giant  auger  worms  nearly  2  tons  of  coal  a  minute 
from  a  seam  and  loads  it  directly  onto  trucks. 


COAL  RESEARCH 


Research  magic  turns  coal  Into  200,000 
chemical  products.  Every  day  America  uses  coal  in 
hundreds  of  different  forms— in  nylon,  plastics,  per¬ 
fumes,  synthetic  rubber,  paints,  fertilizers,  insecticides, 
dyes,  “wonder  drugs,”  explosives,  and  thousands  of 
others.  Coal  is  also  an  essential  ingredient  in  steel.  And 
on  top  of  all  this,  coal  continues  to  serve  as  our  major 
source  of  heat,  light  and  power. 


Research  makes  coal  a  better  product— and  more 
economical,  too.  Research  has  developed  push  button 
plants  which  wash,  grade,  and  prepare  coal  for  each  par¬ 
ticular  job.  What’s  more,  marvelous  machines  enable 
U.  S.  miners  to  produce  2  to  20  times  more  coal  per  day 
than  miners  in  any  other  country.  America  can  count  on 
the  progressive  coal  industry  for  its  major  source  of 
economical  heat,  light,  and  power  far  into  the  future. 


Research  promises  even  more  from  coal. 

Through  research,  coal  is  expected  to  play  an  even  more 
vital  role  in  our  future.  Most  of  our  liquid  fuels  may 
someday  be  extracted  from  coal.  A  recently  developed 
fuel  cell  promises  to  produce  electric  power  directly 
from  coal  without  the  use  of  generators  or  power  plants. 
And  a  new  process  for  adding  hydrogen  to  coal  seems 
to  be  the  key  to  countless  additional  marvels. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  Depabtment  of  National  Coal  Associati<x« 

Washington,  D.  C. 


"THE  GENIE  STORY,"  a  imw  be«lcl«t  for  clo**- 
room  u«o,  showing  in  o  toguonco  of  color  ilhis- 
trotions  and  timplo  diologuo  how  o  schoolboy 
looms  from  iho  gonio  tho  magic  of  cool. 

For  your  copy  and  a  list  of  other  teachers’  aids,  fill  in  this 
coupon  and  send  it  to:  Bituminous  Coal  Institute,  Educational 
Division,  320  Southern  Building,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 

(.LEASE  .SINT) 
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SAFE 


as  the  Queen's 
Crown  Jewels 

Carry  your  travel  funds 
this  safe,  spendable  way 
on  your  Coronation  visit! 

Your  travel  funds,  in  the  form 
of  Notional  City  Bonk  Travelers 
Checks,  couldn't  be  safer,  if  they 
were  guarded  in  the  Tower  of  Lon¬ 
don,  with  the  Crown  jewels.  NCB 
Travelers  Checks  ore  spendable 
anywhere,  for  anything.  If  lost  or 
stolen  you  get  a  full  refund.  Cost 
only  75c  per  $100.  Good  until  used. 
Buy  them  at  your  bonk. 

L«t  Th»  Natienol  City  Bank  of  Ntw  York 
torro  your  bonking  noods  abroad 

The  best  thing  you  know 
wherever  you  go 

NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 
TRAVELERS  CHECKS 

Bock«d  by  Th«  Nationol  City  Bonk  of  Now  York 
Mombor  Fodorol  Doposit  Insuronco  Corporotion 


News  from  IVEA 


Classroom  Teachers 
To  Attend  Conference 

The  Northeastern  Regional  Con¬ 
ference,  Department  of  Classroom 
Teachers,  an  NEA  affiliate,  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  Swampscott,  Mass.,  May  1-3. 
Theme  of  the  conference  will  be  “A 
United  Democratic  Profession  for 
Service.”  Leaders  will  be  Benjamin 
Elkins,  Northeastern  Regional  Direc¬ 
tor,  and  Robert  Luke,  NEA,  who  will 
give  a  demonstration  of  “Group  Dy¬ 
namics”.  Group  Discussion  topics  will 
be  Our  Voice  in  the  NEA,  Implement¬ 
ing  the  CAP,  and  UNESCO. 

Taking  ipart  in  the  discussions  will 
be  the  following  New  Jersey  element¬ 
ary  classroom  teachers:  Mrs.  Ruth  B. 
Mayers,  Mrs.  May  C.  Smith,  Mrs. 
Grace  Kirk,  Mrs.  Virginia  Zimmer¬ 
man,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Galloway,  and 
Freda  Scribner,  E^ith  Poole,  Verna 
E.  Appleton  and  Ellen  McNair. 


a  report  of  the  joint  Committee  on 
Elementary  Competition  for  Children 
of  Elementary  and  Junior  High 
Schools.  Its  46  pages  discuss  factors, 
findings  and  statistics  regarding  the 
question.  Recommendations  make  the 
main  point  that  children’s  best  inter¬ 
ests  are  served  by  a  broad  program 
of  instruction  in  physical  education, 
based  on  individual  and  group  needs. 


Broad  Program  Urged 
For  Younger  Athletes 

“Desirable  Athletic  Competition 
for  Children”  is  the  title  of  a  recently 
released  brochure  by  the^  American 
Association  for  Health.  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Recreation,  an  NEA  de¬ 
partment.  The  publication  represents 


Citizenship  Committee 
Reviews  Activities 

Activities  of  the  NEA  Citizenship 
Committee  are  reviewed  in  a  current 
release  from  William  S.  Vincent,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Education  and  executive  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  Citizenship  Education 
Project,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University. 

Major  activity  of  the  Committee  is 
its  sponsorship  of  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  on  Citizenship,  annually  in 
Washington,  jointly  with  the  U,  S. 
Department  of  Justice. 

Surveys  on  promotion  of  better 
citizenship,  and  distribution  of  ma¬ 
terials  for  promotion  and  study  of 
Citizenship  are  also  high  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  activity  list. 


MUZZEY-KIDGER;  THE  UNITED  STATES 

A  challenging  presentation  of  American  history  from 
its  beginnings,  by  two  eminent  writers  of  high-school 


w 


Here  the  great  adventure  that  is  America  takes  vivid 
and  enduring  shape.  Political  history  is  enriched  by  a 
distinctive  treatment  of  social  and  economic  trends. 
Unusual  graphic  aids  to  learning.  Workbook,  Teach¬ 
er’s  Manual  in  preparation. 


CURTIS-MALLINSON:  SCIENCE  IN 
DAILY  LIFE 

Based  on  the  findings  of  extensive  research,  this 
modern  text  covers  the  most  important  principles  of 
physics,  chemistry,  geology,  meteorology,  astronomy, 
and  biology  as  well  as  sanitation,  conservation,  trans¬ 
portation,  and  communication.  The  many  and  varied 
learning  aids  are  closely  integrated  with  the  text. 
Handsomely  illustrated.  Workbook,  Tests,  Teacher’s 
Manual  in  preparation. 
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VOTING — Two  Kinds 

A  last  reminder  to  teachers  that 
the  Statei  primary  election  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  April  21;  that  it  is  an  im¬ 
portant  election  to  pick  candidates 
for  the  governorship,  the  State  Sen¬ 
ate  in  many  counties,  and  all  State 
Assembly  seats;  and  that  EVERY 
TEACHER  SHOULD  VOTE. 

lliis  will  also  call  attention  to  the 
NJEA  rules  on  State  and  County 
elections  for  1953  which  appear  in 
this  Review.  It  is  especially  import¬ 
ant  to  recognize  that  petitions  for 
State  offices  must  be  filed  by  June 
30  this  year,  rather  than  in  ^ptem- 
her  as  in  the  past. 

The  rules  for  county  elections 
give  full  information  on  how  teach¬ 
ers  in  every  county  can  select  their 
own  members  of  the  State  Executive 
('ommittee  and  Delegate  Assembly. 
A  list  of  offices  to  be  filled  in  each 
county  will  appear  in  the  September 
Review. 
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. WILLIAM  R.  SMITH 

ter  . EDNA  M.  BAKER 
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. IDA  L.  FRANCIS 

. JOHN  BENNETT 
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NEWS 


Notes  from  the  NEA  . 

Your  Association  in  Action 
From  Sussex  to  Cape  May  . 


THIS  MONTH'S  COVER 

Schools  are  paying  more  attention  every  year  to  camping  and  the 
education  that  can  go  on  out-of-doors.  The  State  is  emphasizing  it  with 
its  School  of  Conservationi  in  Stokes  State  Forrest.  This  monA's  cover 
directs  attention  to  an  article  (on  page  288)  by  Agnes  C.  Fahy  which 
tells  about  the  program  under  which  the  Orange  schools  make  camping 
opportunities  available  each  year  to  children  who  can  benefit  greatly 
by  the  experience. 


Somerset 


Sussex 
Union  . 
Warren 


NJEA  Legislative  Ch . RALPH  KEHS 

School  No.  3,  Scotch  Plains 

NEA  Director  . LENA  M.  PORRECA 

Jackson  Ave.  School,  Hackensack 


PUBUCATI08  AND  EDITOBIAL  OFFICES  — The  New  Jersey  EducaUonal 
Review  is  published  ten  times  a  year— on  the  Brat  of  each  month  from  Sep¬ 
tember  to  June— by  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association.  The  Office  of 
Publication  is  15  8.  Dean  Street,  Englewood,  N.  J.  The  Editorial  Office  is  at 
IM  W.  State  Street,  Trenton.  N.  J.  Telephone  Trenton  8-5558.  Entered  as 
second  class  mall  matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  Englewood,  New  Jersey,  under 
the  Act  of  August  24,  1012.  Accepted  for  mailing  at  special  rate  of  postage 
provided  in  Para.  4.  Sec.  538,  Act  of  May  28,  1925.  Postmaster:  If  unclaimed 
please  send  Form  3578  to  Publisher  at  180  W.  State  Street,  Trenton  8.  N.  J. 

MEMBERSHIP  —  The  payment  of  annual  dues  of  $1,00,  82,00,  or  15.00  entitles 
a  member  to  receive  the  Review  for  one  year.  One  dollar  of  each  membership 
fee  U  for  the  Review.  Subi^riptlons  to  non-members  are  82.00  per  year,  singia 
copies  are  26  cents. 

TEACHER  WELFARE.  Teachers  In  need  of  Association  advice  on  problems 
involving  tenure  are  invited  to  communicate  with  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Teacher  Welfare.  Chairman  of  this  Committee  is  Ethel  M.  Sheldon.  Center 
School,  Bloemlleld. 


NJEA  Staff 

Exec.  Secty . FREDERICK  L.  HIPP 

Editor  . LAURENCE  B.  JOHNSON 

Field  Rep . FREDERICK  W.  BRANCA 

Field  Rep . LEWIS  R.  APPLEGATE 

Research  Director  . 

S.  HERBERT  STARKEY,  JR. 

NJEA  llra<k|iuirlen 
180  WEST  STATE  STREET 
Trenton  8,  New  Jeraev 
_  Telephone  6-55.‘>8 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  NJEA  BY-LAWS 


Several  amendments  to  the  NJEA  liy-Laws  will  come  before  the  Delegate 
Assembly  for  final  vote  at  its  meeting  on  May  16.  They  include  the  proposed 
change  in  dues,  several  changes  in  elections  procedures  based  on  constitutional 
amendnwnts  adopted  last  November,  and  the  changing  of  the  name  of  the 
Long  Time  Planning  Committee  to  Teacher  Elducation  and  Professional  Stan¬ 
dards  Committee. 

In  accordance  with  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ments  are  published  in  full  below:  (Material  in  brackets  will  be  omitted;  that 
ia  italics  will  be  added.) 


I.Dues — ^The  annual  dues  of  Active 
Members  shall  be  [five}  ten  dollars, 
except  that  the  dues  for  Retired  Teach¬ 
ers  shall  be  two  dollars,  and  that 
members  receiving  salaries  or  pen¬ 
sions  and  annuities  from  the  New 
Jersey  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund  of 
less  than  twelve  hundred  dollars  shall 
pay  one  dollar.  The  annual  dues  of 
Associate  Members  shall  be  two  dol¬ 
lars.  After  October  15  no  person  shall 
be  considered  a  member,  shall  vote,  or 
be  entitled  to  any  right  or  privilege 
of  membership  whose  dues  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  are  unpaid. 

By-Law  7.  Independent  Nomina¬ 
tions — Petition  forms  for  independent 
nominations  for  officers  shall  be 
available  from  the  administrative  of¬ 
fices  of  the  Association  after  April  1 
of  election  years.  They  shall  be  filed 
at  the  same  office  on  or  before  [the 


third  Friday  in  September]  the  last 
day  in  June. 

By-Law  9.  Election  of  Officers — 
The  names  of  and  facts  about  all 
candidates  shall  be  published  in  the 
Official  Publication  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  according  to  a  form  determined 
by  the  Elections  Committee. 

[Requests  for  mail  ballots  for  vot¬ 
ing  for  officers  must  be  made  not  less 
than  seven  days  before  the  opening 
of  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  years 
in  which  officers  are  to  be  elected.] 

No  ballot  shall  be  counted  which 
is  postmarked  later  than  midnight 
October  SlsI,  and  no  ballot  shall  be 
counted  which  arrives  in  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Education  Association  office  later 
than  the  opening  of  the  Annual  Con¬ 
vention. 


IT’S  NEW! 


Your  NJEA  endorsed  Group  Sickness  and  Accident  Insurance 
Plan  provides  an  important  new  teacher  welfare  service 

FOR  YOU 

Among  the  many  outstanding  advantages  made  possible  by  the 
NJEA’s  group  buying  power  are: 

•  Low  Cost 

•  Broad  Coverage 

•  Available  to  All 

•  Free  from  Restrictions 

oCocai  jf^re5iJient& 

Have  you  arranged  to  have  your  NJEA  Group  Plan  presented 
to  your  Executive  Committee — or  your  members? 

If  not,  please  write  to: 

WASHINGTON  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

Evanston,  Illinois 

New  Jersey  Group  Office:  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

20  Branford  Place  Newark,  New  Jersey 


“13.  Standing  Committees  —  The 
Standing  Committees  shall  be: 

Audits 

Budgets 

Editorial 

Educational  Research 

Enrollment 

Legislation 

[Long  Time  Planning] 

NEA  Coordinating 
Necrology 
Pension  Policy 
Salary 

Teacher  Education  and  Professional 
Standards 
Teacher  Welfare 

“16.  [COMMITTEE  ON  LONG 
TIME  PLANNING — ^The  Committee 
on  Long  Time  Planning.] 
COMMITTEE  ON  TEACHER  ED 
UCATION  AND  PROFESSIONAL 
STANDARDS  —  The  Committee  on 
Teacher  Education  and  Professional 
Standards  shall  consist  of  not  less  than 
five  members.  It  shall  consider  and 
report  upon  problems  of  teacher  ed¬ 
ucation,  certification,  and  professional 
standards,  and  other  long-range  prob¬ 
lems  and  policies  affecting  the  pro¬ 
fession  and  the  Association  [and  its 
work} ;  it  may  propose  appropriate 
action  and  shall,  when  requested  to 
do  so,  direct  such  action. 


HAVE  YOU  OBTAINED 


PERSONAL  INFORMA¬ 


TION  ON  THE 


N.J.E.A.— APPROVED 


AUTOMOBILE  INSURER? 


SEE  PAGE  304 
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MAKE  IT  AN  ISSUE 


THE  ASSESSMENT 
REPORT 


NJEA  BIRTHDAY 
DINNER 


I^OUR  Assemblymen  have  introduced  a  bill  for  a  corporate  income  tax.  The 
NJEA  is  vigorously  supporting  this  measure  as  a  way  of  providing  the 
necessary  money  for  State  School  Aid. 

The  bill  itself  is  explained  in  some  detail  elsewhere  in  this  Review.  Brief¬ 
ly,  it  amends  the  present  corporation  franchise  (net  worth)  law  so  that  a  cor¬ 
poration  would  pay  either  a  five  percent  levy  on  net  income  or  one  mill  per 
dollar  of  net  worth,  whichever  is  higher.  In  good  times  most  firms  would  pay 
the  former.  The  tax  would  raise  about  $60,000,000  in  additional  revenue,  over 
the  $10,000,(X)0  which  the  present  net  worth  tax  raises. 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  Association’s  support  of  this  bill  does  not 
change  its  overall  tax  stand.  It  is  ready  and  willing  to  support,  just  as  vigor¬ 
ously,  measures  for  a  food-exempt  sales  tax  or  a  personal  income  tax.  Bills 
for  such  taxes  have  been  drafted  in  the  NJEIA  office  and  offered  for  introduc¬ 
tion.  We  favor  any  one  of  the  three  taxes  that  will  do  the  job. 

Until  the  other  measures  are  introduced,  however,  we  are  naturally  press¬ 
ing  for  the  one  which  has  been.  We  owe  a  substantial  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Assemblymen  Silver,  Clahill,  Evans,  and  Knight,  who  proposed  it. 

In  the  primary  election  being  held  this  noonth,  thia  measure  can  be  one 
of  the  touchstones  by  which  we  determine  our  votes  for  nominees  for  the 
governorship,  the  State  Senate  and  the  Assembly.  In  view  of  the  acknowledged 
need  for  state  school  aid,  we  can  reasonably  adc  every  candidate  whether 
he  supports  this  bill,  and  if  not,  what  specific  solution  for  State  aid  he  has. 

The  bill  as  proposed  does  nothing  about  “tax  lightning.”  We  are  not  un¬ 
aware  of  it,  or  unwilling  that  something  be  done.  It  is,  however,  a  tax  prob¬ 
lem,  net  an  education  problem.  We  helped  draft  the  corporate  income  tax  bill 
to  meet  the  school  needs.  If  our  political  leaders  or  industrialists  want  to  cure 
the  injustices  of  the  present  tax  system,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  and  consider 
their  proposals — so  long  as  these  provide  at  the  same  time  for  raising  the 
necessary  revenues  for  schools. 

We  are  somewhat  of  the  same  position  on  the  recent  report  of  the  New 
Jersey  Commission  on  State  Tax  Policy.  Its  sixth  report  is  a  valuable  study 
•f  assessments  in  our  State  and  their  effect  on  property  taxes  as  a  means  of 
raising  money.  It  should  be  clear,  however,  that  the  need  of  State  school  aid 
cannot  wait  upon  the  long-postponed  correction  of  assessment  inequities.  It 
should  also  be  clear  that  the  role  of  these  inequities  in  the  distribution  of 
state  school  aid  is  not  so  great  as  many  citizens  think,  and  would  be  even 
less  significant,  proportionately,  if  the  recommendations  of  the  State  School 
Aid  Commission  were  put  into  effect.  It  is  also  doubtful  whether  any  reform 
in  assessment  methods  would  provide  the  money  which  the  schools  need  now. 

While  the  tax  problem,  and  voting  in  the  primary  election  this  month, 
are  of  primary  concern,  I  cannot  close  this  month’s  message  without  inviting 
every  New  Jersey  teacher  to  the  Centennial  Birthday  Dinners  being  held  in 
every  county  on  May  7.  It  is  a  rare  and  impressive  thing  for  an  organization 
such  as  ours  to  attain  its  lOOth  year.  The  Birthday  Dinners  are  a  unique  op¬ 
portunity  for  us  to  observe  the  anniversary  in  a  fitting  manner — and  at  the 
same  time  demonstrate  a  community  of  interest  and  a  solidarity  which  can 
advance  all  our  other  objectives.  I  hope  each  of  you  will  sing  Happy  Birthday 
to  NJEA  on  May  7  in  your  county. 

President 
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Smith,  Beck,  Lynch 
Arc  1953  Candidates 

The  NJEA  Nominating  Conunittee 
has  selected  Mrs.  May  C.  Smith  of 
Trenton  as  candidate  for  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Association  for  1953-55. 
It  also  nominated  Dr.  Richard  T. 
Beck  of  Jersey  City  for  the  vice-presi¬ 
dency  and  James  M.  Lynch,  Jr.,  of 
Morris  Plains,  for  Treasurer.  The 
■elections  were  made  at  a  meeting  at 
NJEA  Headquarters  on  March  6. 

In  accordance  with  the  NJEA  Con¬ 
stitution  and  Elections  rules,  members 
desiring  to  run  by  petition  for  any  of 
these  three  offices  have  until  June  30 
to  file  petitions  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  published  elsewhere  in 'this 
Review.  Electibn  will  be  by  mail  bal¬ 
lot  and  voting  at  the  convention  next 
November. 

Mrs.  Smith  is  now  vice-president 
of  the  Association;  she  is  a  teacher 
of  a  special  class  in  Grant  School, 
Trenton.  Dr.  Beck  is  Assistant  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools  in  Jersey  City. 
For  several  years  he  headed  the  NJEA 
Enrollment  Committee;  more  recently 
he  has  been  active  in  the  State  study 
of  moral  and  spiritual  values  in  the 
schools.  Mr.  Lynch  is  a  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  NJEA  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  and  is  now  chairman  of  the  Long 
Time  Planning  Committee.  He  is 
principal  in  Morris  Plains. 

Invite  Suggestions 
For  Annual  Award 

NJEA  members  are  being  invited  to 
propose  names  for  the  Association’s 
annual  award  for  distinguished  serv¬ 
ice  to  education.  Proposals  should  be 
sent  by  October  1  to  Eldna  M.  Baker, 
Chairman,  D.  S.  Award  Committee  at 
NJEA  Headquarters'.  The  award  will 
be  presented  on  Friday,  November  13 
at  a  Convention  session  to  the  New 
Jersey  citizen  who,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  has 
rendered  the  greatest  service  to  edu¬ 
cation  during  the  past  year. 


Birthday  Dinner 

Every  county  in  New  Jersey  is 
planning  to  hold  an  NJEA  Cen* 
tennial  Birthday  Dinner  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  May  7.  The  dinners  are 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  21 
county  associations.  They  will  be 
joined  at  9:00  P.M.  in  a  radio 
hook-up  for  a  brief  broadcast 
from  NJEA  Headquarters.  Plans 
are  being  made  for  uniform  birth¬ 
day  cakes.  Each  county  is  plan¬ 
ning  a  special  program.  Plan  now 
to  attend  the  Centenniid  Birthday 
Dinner  in  your  county. 


NJEA  Thanks  Bergen 

Bergen  county  teachers  recently 
sent  NJEA  a  check  for  $193.75  as  a 
contribution  toward  the  furnishing  of 
the  new  NJEA  Headquarters.  Included 
in  the  check  was  a  contribution  of 
$100  from  the  Bergen  County  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  plus  smaller  contri¬ 
butions  from  Bergenfield.  Saddle  Riv¬ 
er  Boro,  Glen  Rock.  River  Edge,  Ten- 
afly,  and  Mahwah.  A  tip  o’  the  As¬ 
sociation's  hat  to  Bergen  County. 


The  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  has  reactivated  the  Overseas 
Teacher  Fund  to  help  meet  the  needs 
of  teachers  in  Korea  for  food,  cloth¬ 
ing.  and  educational  equipment. 
Through  CARE  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  provide  Korean  teachers 
with  warm  winter  clothing,  which 
seems  to  be  their  greatest  need. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  NJEA 
has  voted  to  cooperate  with  the  NEA 
on  this  project.  Letters  have  been  sent 
to  local  groups  inviting  them  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  aid  their  fellow-teachers 
abroad.  It  is  anticipated  that  New 
Jerse<v  teachers  will  respond  to  this 
appeal  as  they  have  in  the  past.  Con- 


1953  Conventioil  Plans 
Feature  Centennial 

A  committee  to  study  ways  and 
means  of  improving  the  NJEA’s  annual 
convention  will  soon  be  appointed  by 
the  President.  Its  recommendation 
will  not,  of  course,  materially  affect 
the  1953  session,  which  is  already  * 
scheduled  for  November  12.  13.  and 
14  in  Atlantic  City  and  will  follow 
program  patterns  already  set. 

The  proposed  committee  will  con¬ 
sider  the  time,  place  and  general  pro¬ 
gram  format  for  future  years. 

“100  Years  and  Forward”  has  been 
selected  as  the  theme  for  the  1953  con¬ 
vention.  It  was  chosen  by  the  Executive 
Committee  to  carry  out  the  Centennial 
theme  of  the  Association’s  100th  meet¬ 
ing.  Special  efforts  are  being  made  to 
make  the  Friday  evening  meeting  at 
the  Convention  a  “Centennial  Night.” 
Dr.  Richard  McCormick,  the  Rutgers 
specialist  in  New  Jersey  History  and 
President  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical 
Society,  has  already  accepted  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  be  the  principal  speaker  at  that 
meeting. 


tributions  should  be  sent  directly  to 
Lyle  W.  Ashby  at  the  NEA.  1201  16th 
St..  NW,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Although  the  barest  minimum  liv¬ 
ing  requirement  per  person  in  Korea 
today  is  300.000  won  (about  $50  a 
month),  the  total  monthly  income  of 
the  average  Korean  teacher,  for  him¬ 
self  and  family,  is  far  less  than  half 
that  sum.  Classes  are  organized  in 
tents,  barracks  and  warehouses,  and 
even  on  open  hillsides  through  the 
winter.  Fuel  is  desperately  scarce.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  some  local 
groups  may  wish  to  combine  contribu¬ 
tions  to  sponsor  one  of  the  CARE  coat 
end  suit  clothing  units  at  $20  each. 


Invite  Teachers  to  Help  Out 
Their  Fellows  in  Cold  Korea 
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They  Sponsored  NJEA  Legislation 


Senator  Anthony  J.  Cafiero  (Cape 
May)  introduced  S-195,  S-197,  S-198, 
S-199,  and  S-200.  .These  are  State 
School  Aid  bills,  growing  out  of  the 
$60,000,000  proposals  of  the  State 
School  Aid  Commission. 


NJEA  is  vigorously  behind  a 
number  of  bills  now  before  the 
1953  Legislature.  Among  them  are 
those  introduced  by  the  legisla¬ 
tors  pictured  here.  The  legislators 
pictured  on  this  page  personally 
introduced  bills  at  the  specific  re¬ 
quest  of  our  Association. 

Not  appearing  here — look  for 
their  faces  next  month — are  As¬ 
semblymen  Silvers  (Gloucester), 
Cahill,  Evans,  and  Knight  (Cam¬ 
den).  They  are  the  sponsors  of  a 
5%  corporation  income  tax  meas¬ 
ure  (A-411)  and  of  the  Assembly 
versions  of  the  State  School  Aid 
proposals. 


Assemblyman  Donald  D.  Mackey 
(Union)  has  prepared  A-43H  :to  in¬ 
crease  the  salary  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  $20,000. 


Senator  David  Van  Alstyne  Jr. 
(Bergen)  is  strongly  urging  S-196, 
the  emergency  school  building  aids 
bill,  which  is  part  of  the  State  School 
Aid  “package,” 


Senator  Albert  McCay  of  Burling- 
ton  County  is  the  author  of  a  joint  XjdW 
Resolution  to  congratulate  NJEA  on  5^:1 
its  100th  Birthday. 


Assemblywoman  Wilma  Marg- 
gralf  ( Bergen )  offers  A-204  to  correct 
the  name  of  the  NJEA  in  the  law  on 
Convention  attendance. 


Assemblywoman  Florence  P. 

Dwyer  (Union)  has  again  intro¬ 
duced  a  Statewide  minimum  salary 
Senator  Richard  R.  Stout  (Mon-  schedule  bill — A-168.  Her  bill  follows 
mouth)  is  offering  S-305,  to  permit  the  recommendations  of  the  State  Assemblyman  G.  Clifford  Thomas 
retired  teachers  to  earn  up  to  $750  a  School  Aid  report,  and  is  considered  (Union)  introduced -A-d 89; i^to 'extend 

year  without  loss  of  pension.  a  part  of  the  school  aid  “package.”  ,he  $800  minimum  pension  law. 
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Some  Fair  Figures 


Comments  and  Interpretations  on  Recent 
Statements  by  the  New  Jersey  Taxpayers 
Association  on  the  1953  State  School  Aid  Plan 
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IN  an  attempt  to  befuddle  the  Legis¬ 
lature  and  public,  and  defeat  the 
1953  State  School  Aid  proposal  by 
divide-and-conquer  method,  the  New 
Jersey  Taxpayers  Association  recent¬ 
ly  issued  a  series  of  “State  School 
Aid  Facts  for  Legislators.”  These 
so-called  facts  are  based  on  three 
fundamental  misconceptions: 

1.  The  use  of  carefully  selected 
percentage  figures  to  show  what 
the  Taxpayers  want  shown,  and 
ignoring  all  others. 

2.  The  assumption  that  the  present 
State  School  Aid  plan  is  fair 
and  just  to  everyone;  and 

3.  Failure  to  recognize  the  twin 
objectives  of  the  report  of  the 
State  School  Aid  Commission, 
to  help  schools  and  relieve  prop¬ 
erty  taxes. 

In  its  use  of  percentage  figures  the 
Taxpayers  Association  is  especially 
vulnerable.  It  relies  on  comparing 
“percentage  of  .  increases”  of  enroll¬ 
ments  and  school  aid  under  the  pro¬ 
posed  plan. 

Our  present  state  school  aid  system 
gives  negligible  aid  to  many  school 
districts,  especially  in  the  more  pop¬ 
ulous  areas  jof  the  State.  It  gives  much 
more  aid  to  the  needier  districts, 
which  in  total  have  far  fewer  chil¬ 
dren.  The  proposed  state  school  aid 
plan  would  provide  for'“  additional 
aid  on  a  virtually  equal  basis — ap¬ 
proximately  $96-$97  additional  to 
each  school  district  for  each  pupil. 
For  districts  getting  very  little  state 
aid  now,  this  is  a  big  percentage 
gain;  for  districts  getting  more,  the 
percentage  gain  is  naturally  less. 

A  sixth  grade  child  knows  that  $6 
is  a  500  percent  increase  over  $1, 
while  $200  is  only  a  100  percent  in¬ 
crease  over  $100.  Yet  sixth  graders 
will  choose  $100  over  $6  every  time. 
The  Taxpayers,  however,  are  horri¬ 
fied  at  the  injustice  under  which 
virtually  identical  amounts  of  aid  are 
big  “percentages-of-increase”  for  dis¬ 
tricts  with  little  aid  now,  and  not  so 
big  for  districts  which ,  already  get 
more  aid. 

MJMBEItS  COUNT 
This  contrast  isVmade  more  decep¬ 
tive  by  the  Taxpayers  when  they  base 
their  percentages  on  gross  amounts, 
without  regard  to  numbers  of  chil¬ 
dren.  The  larger  communities,  in 
general,  are  getting  minimum  state 


Most  for  the  Neediest 

10  Districts 
with  Greatest 
Rate  of  Growth 
1940-52 


Bellmawr  (291%) 

Pemberton  Twp. 

(2W%1 

River  Edge  (242%) 

Fair  Lawn  (239%) 

East  Paterson 
(195%) 

Paramus  (192%) 

Upper  Deerfield 

(183%) 

aark  Twp.  (175%) 

Brick  Twp.  (I707o) 

Saddle  River  Twp. 

(170%) 

10  Districts 
with  Least 
Rate  of  Growth 
1940-52 

Elizabeth  ( — 24%) 

Trenton  ( — 26%) 

Kearny  ( — 28%) 

Hoboken  ( — 30%) 

West  New  York 
1-30%) 

Jersey  City 

1-31%) 

Passaic  ( — 32%) 

Garfield  (—35%) 

Union  City 
(-36%) 

Bayonne  ( — 37%) 

O  10  20  30  40  50  60  70  80  90  100 

PER  CENT 

Sources  1.  State  Aid  as  s  per  cent  of  cost  of  education  computed  from  data  in  Part  I  of 
State  Aid  Comr^ion  Report. 

2.  Enrollment  growth  per  cents  from  data  compiled  by  New  Jersey  Taxpayers 
Association. 


Proposed  State  Aid  as  a  Percent  of  Cost  of  Education 
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aid  under  the  preaent  plan;  the 
amaller  onea  in  general  are  getting 
the  larger  amounta  per  pupil.  When 
you  increaae  all  districts  about  the 
same  amount  per  pupil — as  the  State 
School  Aid  Commission  proposed — 
again  the  percentage-of-increase  pic¬ 
ture  is  warped  and  mathematically 
unjustified. 

The  tabulation  presented  herewith 
shows  how  distorted  the  Taxpayer 
picture  really  is.  By  talking  exclu¬ 
sively  about  the  percentage-of-in- 
crease,  the  Taxpayers  would  have  the 
legislators  and  the  public  believe  that 
the  state  aid  proposal  would  give  the 
most  money  to  those  districts  that 
are  losing  pupils  and  the  least  to 
those  that  are  gaining  most  rapidly. 
Actually,  the  plan  calls  for  giving  the 
additional  aid  in  approximately  equal 
amounts  for  each  pupil.  With  this 
plan  in  operation,  districts  would  lose 
state  aid  as  they  lost  pupils;  districts 
would  get  more  aid  as  their  enroll¬ 
ments  rose. 

The  chart  shows  how  the  extreme 
districts  in  both  groups  would  fare 
under  this  plan.  It  shows  clearly  that 
the  ten  school  districts  with  the  high¬ 
est  percentage  of  gain  in  pupils — as 
listed  by  the  Taxpayers — would, 
under  this  plan,  be  receiving  state 
school  aid  of  nearly  three  dollars  of 
state  money  out  of  every  four  dollars 
they  spend.  The  ten  districts  which 
are  losing  pupils  most  rapidly — but 
still  have  to  educate  the  ones  that 
remain — would  be  getting  about  one 
dollar  of  aid  for  every  three  they 
spend.  This  is  a  far  different  picture 
from  that  put  forth  by  the  Taxpayers.' 
IS  PRESENT  PLAN  FAIR? 

The  Taxpayers  argument  rests  on 
the  assumption  that  the  present  State 
School  Aid  plan  is  completely  fair 
and  equitable.  That  just  isn’t  so. 
The  present  plan — especially  the  so- 
called  Pascoe  Act — was  based  on  an 
effort  to  stretch  a  very  little  money 
as  far  as  possible.  The  most  immedi¬ 
ate  problem,  when  it  was  developed, 
was  to  help  the  neediest  districts 
maintain  schools  at  all.  Therefore  it 
used  the  larger  part  of  the  available 
funds  for  this  purpose. 

Good  State  School  Aid  should  be 
based  on  two  important  principles: 

1.  to  guarantee  at  least  a  mini¬ 
mum  education  to  every  child, 

■  even  in  the  poorest  district  of 
the  State;  and 

2.  to  use  the  State’s  taxing  power 
for  the  better  education  of  every 
child,  whether  he  lives  in  a  poor 
district  or  one  not  so  poor. 

The  Pascoe  Plan  was  directed  at  the 
first  of  these  objectives;  it  did  little 
about  the  second  because  the  money 
for  that  purpose  was  simply  not  avail¬ 
able  in  1946.  It  provided  only  mini¬ 


mum  aid  of  $3  per  pupil  for  the  less 
needy  districts — far  less  than  they 
were  paying  in  the  State  taxes  which 
made  the  program  possible. 

The  proposed  plan  would  correct 
that  by  distributing  the  additional 
State  School  aid  to  every  district  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  children 
to  be  educated.  Regardless  of  how 
this  permits  the  Taxpayers  to  use  per¬ 
centages  to  warp  the  picture,  it  is 
fair,  equitable,  and  right. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Tax¬ 
payers  Association  also  opposed  the 
Pascoe  Act,  to  which  they  are  now 
so  devoted. 

SCHOOLS  AND  TAXES 

The  Taxpayers  Association  also  ig¬ 
nores  another  essential  aim  of  the 
State  School  Aid  Commission  in  mak¬ 
ing  its  recommendations.  The  Com¬ 
mission  sought  to  help  schools  and 
relieve  property  taxes. 

If  we  talk  solely  about  increasing 
and  decreasing  enrollments,  we  ig¬ 
nore  the  fact  that  the  School  Aid  pro¬ 
posal  is  designed  to  help  property 
owners,  for  whom  the  rising  school 
taxes  are  an  increasing  burden.  The 
recent  report  of  the  State  Tax  Policy 
Commission  shows  that  many  of  the 
communities  with  declining  enroll¬ 
ments  are  the  very  ones  in  which  rela¬ 
tively  high  tax  rates  are  imposed  on 
property  which  is  also  assessed  far 
above  the  State  average  for  tax  pur¬ 
poses. 

These  communities  will  also  con¬ 
tribute  a  large  share  of  the  additional 
taxes  which  must  be  adopted  to  fi¬ 


nance  Stale  School  Aid.  It  is  not  un¬ 
reasonable,  therefore,  that  they  receive 
the  same  amount  of  this  additional 
aid  for  each  pupil  in  their  schools  as 
any  other  community  in  the  State. 
This  is  the  only  way  to  be  fair  to 
their  property  owners  who  will  help 
pay  the  additional  taxes. 

WE’RE  ALL  TOGETHER 

The  Taxpayers  Association  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  create  dissension  over  the 
1953  State  School  Aid  Plan  by  a  series 
of  county  comparisons  that  are  un¬ 
justified.  State  School  Aid  is  not  dis¬ 
tributed  on  a  county  basis;  nor  would 
it  be  under  the  new  proposal.  It  is 
absurd  to  try  to  bring  Atlantic  City 
and  Buena  Vista,  Camden  and  Berlin, 
Newark  and  Livingston,  Fair  Lawn 
and  Garfield  under  a  single  set  of 
figures. 

The  important  test  is  the  effect  of 
the  proposed  program  on  every  dis¬ 
trict  and  every  child  in  the  State.  The 
Taxpayers  Association  is  doing 
neither  the  property  owners,  the  citi¬ 
zens  nor  the  children  a  service  by  us¬ 
ing  misleading  percentages  to  set  dis¬ 
trict  against  district,  county  against 
county,  or  rural  area  against  cities. 

The  plain  simple  fact  is  that  this 
proposal  is  a  carefully  worked  out 
plan  by  a  State  Commission  to  meet 
school  and  property  tax  relief  needs 
which  are  generally  acknowledged. 
On  the  Commission  were  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  types  of  communities  and 
areas,  who  agreed  that  this  was  the 
fairest  program  that  could  be  devel¬ 
oped. 

The  Taxpayers  are  asking  people 
to  believe  that  an  11-member  Com¬ 
mission,  created  by  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature  and  numbering  six  legislators, 
lour  private  citizens  and  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education,  would,  after 
hearing  testimony  from  every  inter¬ 
ested  person  or  group  over  a  two- 
year  period,  come  up  with  a  plan 
which  would  hurt  instead  of  help  New 
Jersey  education.  Had  this  been  a  fact 
the  New  Jersey  press  would  long  ago 
have  voiced  opposition  to  any  such 
dan.  Nor  would  the  State  Board  of 
Mucation,  the  State  Farm  Bureau,  the 
State  Grange,  the  State  League  of  Mu¬ 
nicipalities,  State  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers,  and  other  state,  county 
and  local  organizations,  have  endorsed 
the  proposals. 

The  only  aim  of  the  Taxpayer 
“Facts”  seems  to  be  the  defeat  of  State 
school  aid  this  year  and  perhaps  next. 
They  come  from  an  organization 
which,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  never 
supported  any  constructive  measure 
for  educating  the  children  of  New 
Jersey  and  which,  in  the  face  of  ad¬ 
mitted  needs,  still  offers  no  construc¬ 
tive  suggestions. 
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Orange  Uses  It  To  Help  Individuals 


Do  YOU  ever  wonder  what  hapjjens 
to  your  pupils  during  the  summer 
months  when  school  is  closed?  For 
ten  months  you  have  worked  with 
them,  and  helped  them  to  solve  their 
problems.  What  do  they  do  when 
they  are  on  their  own? 

Some  children  enjoy  a  carefree, 
happy  vacation  in  ihe  country,  at  the 
seashore,  or  even  at  home.  But  not  all 
are  that  fortunate.  Many  of  our  pu¬ 
pils  live  day  by  day  in  the  same  old 
sweltering  flats.  There  is  nothing  for 
them  to  do  hut  wander  around  seek¬ 
ing  amusement.  The  cr'^’vded  streets 
are  their  playground.  Through  lone¬ 
liness  and  idleness  they  form  in  small 
groups  and  plot  ways  of  whiling  away 
the  sultry  hours. 

For  sixteen  years  the  guidance  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Orange  schools  has 
tried  to  helo  some  of  the  children 
who  might  otherwise  have  an  unhappy 
summer.  Cam|>erships  are  urovided 
for  the  most  deserving  children  who 
are  brought  to  our  attention.  Financial 
limitations  necessitate  the  selection  of 
many  fewer  than  we  would  like. 

When  benefits  other  than  just  a 
vacation  are  desired,  we  believe  that 


a  long-term  campership  is  the  answer. 
Eight  weeks  of  organized  living,  a 
well-balanced  diet,  and  freedom  from 
anxieties  of  home,  give  the  child  an 
opportunity  to  build  up  his  strength 
and  vitality,  .^s  a  result  we  see  not 
only  improvement  in  physical  develop¬ 
ment.  hut  in  emotional  and  social 
growth. 

THE  CASE  OF  BILL 

The  case  of  Bill  is  typical  of  how 
camp  may  be  used  in  treating  a  prob¬ 
lem.  Three  years  ago.  when  he  was 
ten.  Bill  showed  tendencies  towards 
serious  delinquency.  With  unfortun¬ 
ate  home  conditions  and  a  lack  of 
supervision.  Bill  wandered  around 
town  in  search  of  fun  and  friendship. 
His  aggressiveness,  winning  person¬ 
ality  and  enthusiasm  made  him  the 
leader  of  a  small  gang.  Bill’s  poten¬ 
tialities  were  being  used  in  the  wrong 
direction. 

Since  cooperation  from  the  home 
could  not  be  expected,  we  hoped  that 
a  long-term  campership  might  stimu¬ 
late  constructive  habits  J’nd  interests. 
This  proved  true;  Bill  discovered  that 
he  was  like  other  children,  th'^t  they 
enjoyed  having  him  around,  and  also. 


that  he  excelled  in  baseball. 

During  the  following  school  year. 

Bill  showed  a  change  in  attitude  and 
a  new  interest  in  school.  Because  he 
seemed  to  strive  for  approval,  it  was  * 
easy  to  encourage  him.  The  satisfac¬ 
tions  he  found  in  doing  things  well  r 
were  a  strong  motivation  for  further 
accomplishment.  j 

Camp  was  provided  for  one  month  L 
during  the  following  summer,  and  [ 

again  last  summer  as  continued  en-  fc 
couragement  towards  constructive  liv-  i 

ing.  The  camp  director,  knowing  our 
purpose  for  the  campership,  used 
every  means  to  help  Bill,  who  was 
soon  considered  an  addition  to  the  : 
camp.  In  school.  Bill  has  developed 
into  a  reliable,  trustworthy  boy  who  | 

is  willing  to  assume  any  responsibil-  f 

ity.  Children  still  look  to  him  for  [ 
leadership,  but  the  activity  is  usually 
a  wholesome  one. 

Although  all  cases  are  not  so  suc¬ 
cessful.  we  consider  Bill  to  be  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  how  school  and  camp  can  com- 

*Miss  Fahy  is  guidance  counselor  in  the 
Orange  public  schools,  in  a  guidance  de¬ 
partment  headed  bv  Mary  V.  Holman,  di¬ 
rector,  and  including  a  psychologist,  high  | 
school  deans,  and  consulting  psychiatrist.  | 
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pensate  for  the  inadequacies  of  the 
home.  Instead  of  showing  resentment 
towards  home  conditions  which  have 
grown  progressively  worse  through 
the  years.  Bill  seems  to  feel  that  life 
is  worth  living.  Since  the  first  cam- 
pership  there  has  been  no  evidence 
of  stealing  or  participation  in  unde¬ 
sirable  activities.  With  continued  en¬ 
couragement  and  guidance  we  hope 
that  Bill  will  become  a  useful,  happy, 
citizen. 

FINANCING  THE  PROGRAM 

Funds  for  our  camp  program  are 
contributed  by  various  agencies  in  the 
community.  The  Good  As  New  Shop, 
a  service  of  the  Social  Welfare  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Oranges  and  Maplewood, 
provides  a  major  portion  of  funds 
for  the  long-term  camperships.  The 
Good  As  New  Shop  carries  on  a  year- 
round  program  ef  selling  clothes  that 
have  b^n  donated  to  the  shop.  Every 
penny  that  they  take  in  is  spent  on 
camperships  for  needy  children  of  the 
Oranges  and  Maplewood. 

Service  clubs  and  school  PTA’s 
form  the  second  part  of  our  camp 
program.  The  service  club  camper¬ 
ships  are  considered  on  the  same  basis 
as  those  sponsored  by  the  Good  As 
New  Shop;  the  children  have  been 
studied  in  the  Guidance  Department, 
their  needs  are  known  and  certain 
outcomes  are  hoped  for.  The  PTA 
campers  are  selected  by  principals  and 
teachers. 

The  third  part  of  our  camp  pro¬ 
gram  consists  of  free  two-week  cam¬ 
perships  provided  by  Bonnie  Brae 
Camp.  Since  the  camp  is  planned  for 
underprivileged  boys,  our  Bonnie 
Brae  campers  are  selected  mainly  on 
the  basis  of  need  for  physical  build¬ 
up  and  healthful  living  in  the  out- 
of-doors. 

CHOOSING  AND  PLANNING 

The  funds  alone  are  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  sponsoring  agencies.  The 
selection  of  camps  and  campers  and 
the  making  of  all  arrangements  are 
up  to  us.  Most  difficult  of  all  is  the 
deciding  on  the  lucky  few  when  there 
is  a  long  list  from  which  to  choose. 
Preparation  of  the  children  and  their 
parents  takes  a  long  time  since  they 
must  know  what  to  expect.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  necessary  to  help  with  a  ward¬ 
robe.  provide  transportation,  and  in 
some  cases,  spending  money.  We  have 
learned  that  good  preparation  paves 
the  way  for  the  making  of  a  good  ad¬ 
justment  at  camp  without  the  loss  of 
too  much  valuable  time. 

Types  of  preparation  for  the  camn- 
ers  are  as  different  as  there  are  indi¬ 
vidual  problems  and  needs.  One  child 
may  be  enthused  about  his  experience 
but  is  unable  to  make  plans  due  to 
the  parents’  lack  of  interest  or  co¬ 
operation.  Another  mav  b*  deterred 
by  concern  over  what  will  happen  at 


home  when  he  is  not  around. 

One  little  boy  refused  to  go  to 
camp,  although  his  parents  approved, 
because  there  was  no  one  to  care  for 
his  chickens  while  he  was  away.  The 
mother’s  arthritis  prevented  her  from 
going  down  the  steps  into  the  yard, 
and  the  father’s  back  injury  prevented 
him  from  raising  his  arms.  It  was  not 
until  we  found  a  neighbor  who  would 
tend  the  chickens  that  Joe  finally 
agreed  to  go  to  camp,  but  for  one 
month  only. 

FOLLOW-UP 

In  September  there  is  a  follow-up 
of  each  camper.  The  child,  his  par¬ 
ents  and  the  camp  director  are  inter¬ 
viewed.  An  evaluation  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  is  made  and  a  report  is  sent  to 
the  sponsoring  agency.  Plans  are  made 
for  continued  work  with  the  child 
where  it  seems  advisable. 

Jimmy’s  mother  begrudgingly  ad¬ 
mitted  the  camp  experience  was  worth¬ 
while  for  Jimmy  but  not  for  her.  Al- 
thcugh  she  was  relieved  by  not  having 
the  responsibility  of  the  lad  during 
the  summer,  too  many  changes  bad 
to  be  made  in  the  home  following  his 
return.  He  insisted  on  a  change  of 
clean  clothes  every  day  and  he  drove 
the  family  frantic  by  brushing  his 
teeth  three  times  a  day. 

Always  a  poor  eater,  Jimmy  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  would  eat  evervlhing 
if  the  mother  cooked  “American  stvle 
the  way  they  did  at  camp.”  To  please 
him  she  experimented  with  vegetables. 


Not  only  Jimmy,  but  the  other  four 
children  declared  they  wanted  no  more 
vegetables  cooked  in  oil  and  garlic. 
She  had  to  go  along  with  them,  but 
she  has  felt  miserable  ever  since.  She 
says  she  has  not  enjoyed  a  decent 
meal  since  Jimmy  returned  from  camp. 

The  over-all  picture  of  our  1952 
camp  program  is  given  here.  When 
broken  down  to  show  how  the  funds 
were  allocated  for  each  school,  in¬ 
cluding  the  number  of  campers  and 
camp  weeks,  the  chart  would  show 
there  is  a  fairly  even  distribution. 
Further  breakdown  would  reveal  there 
is  no  discrimination  as  to  race,  creed, 
or  sex. 

1952  GAMP  PROGRAM 

No.  of  Contfi- 
Source  Campers  buttons 

Good  As  New  Shop  ....  8  S  737.50 

Rotary  Ciub  of  Orange  1  70.00 

Unico  Club — Orange 

Chapter  .  7  280.00 

Parent-Teacher 

Associations  .  4  297.00 

♦Parent  Contribution  ....  50.00 

Anonvmous  Contribution  10.00 

Bonnie  Brae  Camp  . 20  Free 

TOTAL . 40  $1,444.50 

♦Each  parent  is  asked  to  pay  as  much  as 
he  can  afford  towards  his  child’s  camper- 
ship. 

A  period  at  camp  is  not  the  com¬ 
plete  solution  to  a  child’s  problem, 
but  we  realize  its  place  in  his  total 
development.  It  is  surprising  how  of¬ 
ten  a  child’s  first  remark  when  ques¬ 
tioned  about  his  experience  is,  “Thev 
liked  me!” 
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Superintendent  of  Schools 

A  Preliminary  Report  of  NJ-CPEA  Background  Information  Survey 

Survey  conducted  under  direction  of  William  H.  West 
Report  by  Dr.  Milton  H.  Steinhauer,  Rutgers  L’niversity,  INJ-CPEA  Advisor 


^T^HIS  report  on  the  present  status 

of  the  New  Jersey  Superintendent 
is  based  upon  certain  parts  of  the 
questionnaire  sent  to  all  superinten¬ 
dents  of  the  State  in  the  spring  of 
1952  by  the  Coordinating  Committee 
of  the  New  Jersey  Cooperative  Pro¬ 
gram  in  Educational  Administration. 
A  total  of  247  questionnaires,  approx¬ 
imately  96  per  cent,  were  returned. 

The  median  New  Jersey  superin¬ 
tendent  is  49  years  of  age  and  has 
spent  28  years  in  the  service  of  educa¬ 
tion.  He  was  serving  as  an  elemen¬ 
tary  school  or  high  school  principal 
when,  at  the  age  of  36,  he  was  elec¬ 
ted  to  his  first  post  as  superintendent. 
His  major  teaching  field  has  been 
either  mathematics,  science,  social 
studies  or  the  elementary  school  sub¬ 
jects  and  his  major  extra-curricular 
activity  that  of  athletic  coach.  His 
graduate  training  has  been  in  the 
field  of  educational  administration  for 
which  he  has  been  awarded  the  de¬ 
gree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Master  of 
Education. 

Averages,  however,  tell  only  part 
of  the  story.  Over  92  per  cent  of  the 
superintendents  have  earned  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  and  more  than  one  out 
of  five  (22  per  cent)  the  doctorate. 
Onlv  19,  less  than  eight  per  cent,  re¬ 
port  their  highest  degree  to  be  the 
baccalaureate. 

MANY  COLLEGES 

In  the  undergraduate  education  of 
the  New  Jersey  Superintendent  1(X) 
colleges  or  universities  located  in  25 
different  states  are  represented.  The 
state  of  Pennsylvania  ranks  first,  30 
of  its  colleges  or  universities  having 
awarded  84,  or  34  per  cent,  of  the 
baccalaureate  degrees.  New  Jersey 
ranks  second  with  71  degrees,  28  per 
cent,  having  been  awarded  by  11  col¬ 
leges  or  universities.  Third  is  New 
York  State  with  11  colleges  or  uni¬ 
versities  awarding  28,  or  11  per  cent, 
of  the  degrees.  Thus  74  per  cent  of 
the  baccalaureate  degrees  were  earned 
in  the  states  of  Pennsylvania.  New 
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Jersey  and  New  York.  Two  superin¬ 
tendents  have  earned  two  baccalau¬ 
reate  degrees  and  three  have  Law 
degrees. 

The  master’s  degrees  held  by  New 
Jersey  superintendents  have  been 
awarded  by  30  colleges  or  universi¬ 
ties  located  in  14  different  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  State 
of  New  York  ranks  first  with  four 
colleges  having  awarded  85.  or  37.5 
per  cent,  of  the  degrees.  Second  is 
New  Jersey,  two  colleges  or  universi¬ 
ties  having  awarded  68,  or  30  per 
cent,  of  the  degrees,  while  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  ranks  third  with  51  degrees 
having  been  awarded  by  spc  colleges 
or  universities.  Six  superintendents 
have  earned  two  master’s  degrees. 

Fifty-four  superintendents  have 
earned  the  doctorate  degree.  Again 
the  state  of  New  York  ranks  first  with 
three  universities  having  awarded  34 
degrees.  New  Jersey  ranks  second, 
one  university  having  awarded  nine 
degrees,  while  five  were  awarded  by 
three  colleges  or  universities  in  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania.  A  total  of  seven 
states  are  represented  by  the  univer¬ 
sities  awarding  this  degree. 

Of  the  positions  held  just  prior  to 
being  elected  to  their  first  superin- 
tendencv.  the  following  represents 
over  83  per  cent: 


NEW 


TABLE  I 

Positions  Held  By  Snperintendents  Prior 
To  Their  Election  To  Their  First 
Superintendency 

Per 

Number  Cent 


Position  of  247 

Supts  Supts 

1.  Elem.  Sch.  Prin .  88  27.5 

2.  High  Sch.  Frin .  62  25.1 

3.  High  Sch.  Tchr . 32  13.0 

4.  Elem.  Sch.  Tchr . 18  7J 

5.  Asst.  Supt .  13  53 

6.  Asst.  HS  Prin .  13  5J 


Of  the  68  elementary  school  princi¬ 
pals,  65  per  cent  were  elected  by  dis¬ 
tricts  whose  pupil  population  is  now 
less  than  1200  pupils,  22  per  cent 
by  districts  whose  pupil  population 
is  now  between  1200  and  2499,  and  12 
per  cent  by  districts  whose  pupil  pop¬ 
ulation  is  now  over  2500.  Of  the  62 
high  school  principals,  31  per  cent 
went  to  districts  whose  pupil  popula¬ 
tion  is  now  less  than  1200,  40  per 
cent  to  districts  between  1200  and 
2499,  and  29  per  cent  to  districts  now 
over  2500  in  pupil  population.  Thus  it 
annears  that  elementary  school  prin- 
cinals  are  elected  to  superintendencies 
of  the  small  districts,  while  high 
school  principals  tend  to  go  to  larger 
districts.  Sixty-two  per  cent  of  the 
high  school  teachers  and  78  per  cent 
of  the  elementary  school  teachers  were 
elected  to  superintendencies  of  dis¬ 
tricts  whose  pupil  population  is  now 
less  than  1200  pupils. 

Teaching  experience  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  areas  were  reported  by  superin¬ 
tendents  : 

tabu:  n 

Major  and  Minor  Subject  Areas  Taught 
By  Superintendents  Prior  To  Taking 
Administrative  Posts 


Subjeot  Area  Number  of  Supts 
Major  Minor 
Area  Area 

1.  Mathematics .  99  28 

2.  Science  .  87  25 

3.  Social  Studies .  85  30 

4.  Elementary  School .  85  7 

5.  English  .  49  27 

6.  Health  &  Physical 

Education .  31  22 

7.  Guidance  Counselor . 20  10 

8.  Commercial  Subjects  .  12  7 

9.  Foreign  Language  .  11  13 

10.  Industrial  Arts  .  8  4 

11.  Remedial  Teacher  .  6  2 

12.  Music  .  3  4 

18.  Librarian  .  1  1 
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Extra-carricular  activities  were  re¬ 
ported  as:  coaching,  179  superinten¬ 
dents;  clubs,  127;  student  govern¬ 
ment,  117;  dramatics,  82;  journalis¬ 
tic  activities,  71;  sp)eech  or  debating, 
48;  vocal  music,  16;  and  instrumen¬ 
tal  music,  15. 

Aooroximately  11  per  cent  of  the 
superintendent^  were  new  to  their 
positions  during  the  school  year  1951- 
52,  while  71  per  cent  were  on  tenure 
serving  their  fourth  year  in  their 
present  position. 

The  median  age  of  all  superinten¬ 
dents  is  49  with  50  per  cent  between 
the  ages  of  43  and  53.  When  ages 
are  considered  in  relation  to  size  of 
district,  as  measured  by  pupil  popula¬ 
tion,  the  median  age  increases  as  the 
size  of  the  district  increases.  Of  three 
superintendents  less  than  30  years  of 
age  all  are  in  districts  with  less  than 
600  pupils.  Of  12  between  the  ages 
of  31  and  35,  eight  are  in  districts 
with  less  than  600  pupils  and  four 
are  in  the  next  size  district  with  more 
than  600  but  less  than  1200  pupils. 
Thus  all  superintendents  36  years  of 
age  or  less  are  in  districts  with  less 
than  1200  pupils. 

A  similar  situation  is  p>ortrayed 
when  years  of  educational  service  is 
considered.  In  general,  superinten¬ 
dents  with  longer  experience  are  found 
in  the  larger  districts.  Of  20  superin¬ 
tendents  with  less  than  16  years  of 
educational  service,  all  are  in  districts 
with  less  than  2500  pupils  and  19  are 
in  districts  with  less  than  1200  pu¬ 
pils.  Of  three  superintendents  with 
more  than  40  years  of  service,  one 
is  located  in  a  district  with  less  than 
600  pupils,  one  in  a  district  over  6,000 
pupils  and  one  in  a  district  between 
1200  and  2500  pupils. 

The  median  age  at  which  superin¬ 
tendents  were  elected  to  their  first 
post  as  superintendent  is  36.  Fifty 
per  cent  were  between  the  ages  of 
30  and  40.  Nine  were  over  50  and 
one  was  over  60  when  this  first  elec¬ 
tion  occurred,  while  21,  or  8.5  per 
cent,  were  25  years  of  age  or  less. 

One  hundred  and  forty  superinten¬ 
dents  were  serving  in  their  first  post 
as  superintendent  during  the  school 
year  1951-52  ;  60  had  served  in  at 
least  one  other  superintendency  in 
the  state  of  New  Jersey;  while  47  had 
served  as  a  superintendent  in  at  least 
one  state  other  than  New  jersey.  Of 
the  latter  group,  34  had  served  in  one 
other  state,  nine  in  two,  and  four  in 
three  or  more  states  other  than  New 
Jersey.  As  the  size  of  the  district  be¬ 
comes  larger,  there  is  a  tendency  to 


TABLE  ni 

Median  Ace  and  Median  Tears  af  Service  For  Each  Size  District 

*  AWAA  AAAA 


eM-  12M-  25M-  4M0-  6M0- 

Less  than  60*  1199  2499  3999  5999  A  ever 

Median  Age  .  44  46  50  49  51  54 

Median  Years  ot  Service  .  23  25  29  26  29  33 

TABLE  rV 

Relation  Between  Sisc  of  School  District  and  Experience 
Sise  of  District  N.  J.  Experience  Only  Experience  in  Other  States 

No.  Per  Cent  No.  Per  Cent 

Less  than  600  .  48  92.3  4  7.7 

600-1199  .  62  90.0  7  16.0 

1200-2499  .  53  73.6  19  36.4 

2500-3999  .  14  66.7  7  333 

4000-5999  .  9  643  5  35.7 

6000  and  Over .  9  643  5  35.7 

TABLE  V 

Highest  Degree  Awarded  According  to  Number  of  Superintendencics 
Experience  Bachelor  Master  Doctorate  Not  Rpd.  Total 

No.  %  No.  %  No.  % 

First  and  Only 

Superintendency  .  15  10.7  109  77.9  15  10.7  1  140 

Two  or  More  Super- 

indencies,  N.  J .  4  6.6  43  71.6  13  21.6  60 

Superintendency  in 

other  States  .  0  0.0  21  44.7  26  55.3  47 

TABLE  VI 

Educational  DegreM  and  Sise  of  District 
Size  of  '  Bachelor’s  Master’s  Doctorate  Total 

District  Degree  Degree  Degree 

Less  than  600  .  7  43  1  51* 

600-1199  .  6  57  8  71 

1200-2499  .  5  46  24  75 

2500-3999  .  0  10  11  21 

4000-5999  .  0  8  6  14 

6000  and  Over  .  1  9  4  14 


*One  superintendent  did  not  report  his  degree. 


look  beyond  as  well  as  within  the 
state  when  a  vacancy  in  the  superin¬ 
tendent’s  post  occurs. 

Superintendents  selected  from  out¬ 
side  the  state  of  New  Jersey  have  mas¬ 
ter’s  degrees  and  are  likely  to  have  the 
the  doctorate.  Fifty-five  per  cent  of 
them  have  earned  the  latter  degree. 
Approximately  50  per  cent  of  the 
superintendents  of  the  state  who  hold 
the  doctorate  degree  have  had  exper¬ 
ience  as  a  superintendent  in  another 
state.  The  next  highest  proportion  of 
the  master’s  and  doctorate  degrees  is 
held  by  those  superintendents  who 
have  held  two  or  more  superintenden¬ 
cies  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  Only 
four  out  of  60  have  neither  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  or  doctor’s  degree. 

Of  the  19  superintendents  with  the 
bachelor’s  degree  as  their  highest,  sev¬ 
en  are  in  districts  with  less  than  600 
puoils;  six  in  districts  with  between 
600  and  1199  pupils;  five  in  districts 
with  between  1200  and  2499  pupils; 
and  one  in  a  district  with  over  6000 
pupils.  Fourteen  of  them  are  50  years 
of  age  or  older  and  nine  of  them 
have  served  as  superintendent  for  20 
or  more  years,  while  seven  have  had 
less  than  10  years  exnerience  as  a 
superintendent.  On  the  other  hand  of 
the  54  superintendents  with  the  doc¬ 
torate  degree,  24  are  over  50  and  22 
have  had  more  than  20  years  experi¬ 


ence  as  a  superintendent  and  15  have 
had  less  than  10  years  experience. 
Forty-five  are  in  districts  with  over 
1200  pupils  and  21  in  districts  over 
2500. 

It  would  seem  that  one  criteria 
used  in  the  selection  of  a  superinten¬ 
dent  is  service  in  the  particular  dis¬ 
trict  involved.  The  average  age  at 
which  superintendents  were  elected  to 
their  first  superintendency  ranges 
from  28  for  those  who  came  from 
another  state  to  37  for  those  who  are 
in  their  first  and  only  superinten¬ 
dency.  The  median  age  at  which  su¬ 
perintendents  were  elected  to  their 
first  post  also  varies  according  to 
degrees  held,  those  with  the  doctorate 
having  been  elected  at  the  age  of  33, 
while  those  with  the  bachelor’s  at 
age  37. 

TABLE  VII 

Median  Age  At  Which  Superintendents 
Were  Eiected  to  First  Superintendency 
Range 

Experience  in  Ages  Median 

First  and  only  Suptcy.  ..  25-62  37 

Two  or  more  NJ.  Suptcy.  21-47  33 

Supt.  from  other  states  ..  22-43  28 

TABLE  VIII 

Median  Age  of  First  Snperintendency 
and  Highest  Degree  Held 


Median 

Aver. 

Degree 

Age 

Ago 

Bachelor’s  . 

. 37 

36 

Master’s  . 

.  35 

36 

Doctorate  . 

. 33 

33 

YOU  ASKED  THEM! 

More  Questions  and  Answers  about  NJEA 
Dues  and  Services  to  help  you  make  up  your 
mind  about  the  proposal  to  increase  dues 


Wh«t  Services  does  NJEA  Provide  Now? 

It  protects  and  improves  your 
retirement.  It  is  the  watchdog  of  your 
pension  fund  which  has  assets  of  more 
than  S2 10.000.000 — more  than  $6,000 
per  member.  It  sees  that  the  State 
makes  its  annual  appropriation  of 
about  $14,000,000  a  year  to  that  Fund, 
and  makes  sure  it  fulfills  its  obliga¬ 
tions  to  indivdual  members.  Each  year 
it  answers  hundreds  of  individual  ap¬ 
peals  for  information  and  help.  Last 
year  it  secured  legislation  for  the  com¬ 
plete  pension  program  ( full  quarter- 
pay  after  3.5  years),  a  benefit  worth 
thousands  of  dollars  to  many  teachers. 
NJEA  will  work  toward  more  liberal 
retirement  benefits. 

NJEA  guards  your  tenure.  In  the 
past  it  has  defeated  efforts  to  repeal  or 
limit  the  tenure  law.  Recently  it  has 
extended  tenure  to  superintendents 
and  teachers  in  State  schools.  More 
important  .^till,  it  helps  the  individual 
teacher  meet  attacks  on  tenure  and 
other  legal  rights,  by  financing  legal 
assistance  through  the  highest  courts 
if  necessary.  Such  cases  may  cost 
thousands  of  dollars,  hut  they  estab¬ 
lish  principles  which  make  every 
teacher  more  secure. 

It  helps  your  salary.  In  recent 
years  NJEA  has  boosted  the  State 
minimum  salary  from  $1200  to  .S25(XJ, 
and  is  now  seeking  a  State  minimum 
8che<lule — higher  minimums  based  on 
exfjerience — which  will  aid  thousands 
of  teachers.  NJEA  field  service  brings 
facts,  know-how.  and  the  weight  of  a 
great  State  organization  into  your  IcKal 
community  to  help  in  salary  and  other 
campaigns.  Notable  advances  have 
l»een  made  recently  in  communities 
throughout  the  State. 

E(]ually  important  to  your  salary  is 
the  NJEA  campaign  for  state  schtHtl 
aid.  On  that  campaign  NJEA  has  sjient 
over  $100,000  in  recent  years.  Since 
1046  state  aid  has  increased  from 
alniut  about  $3,(XX).(KK)  to  more  than 
$27  (KK).OO.  The  present  goal  is  an 
additional  $60,(XK).(KK)  in  state  aid. 
This  is  essential  if  districts  are  to 
maintain  and  improve  existing  salary 
schedules  and  if  a  good  state-wide 
minimum  salary  schedule  is  to  l»e  a 
reality. 

Some  Other  Benefits.  NJEA  has 
one  or  more  representatives  at  every 
session  of  the  Legislature;  it  sends 
regular  releases  to  the  press  interpret¬ 


ing  and  advancing  schools;  its  re¬ 
search  service  answers  over  600  in¬ 
dividual  requests  for  facts  and  figures 
each  year;  it  mediates  many  contro¬ 
versies  before  they  reach  the  courts;  it 
publishes  the  Review,  holds  a  great 
annual  convention,  and  many  confer¬ 
ences  for  leaders. 

What  do  NJEA  Staff  Members  Do? 

Our  Executive  Secretary  directs 
the  overall  work  of  the  paid  staff,  con¬ 
sults  with  the  officers  and  Executive 
Committee  on  policy  problems,  is  at 


every  meeting  of  the  Legislature  and 
works  on  legislative  problems,  tries  to 
build  good  public  relations  through 
contacts  with  other  State  organizations 
and  key  citizens;  speaks  at  many  meet¬ 
ings  each  year  on  the  Association’s 
work  and  program;  supervises  the 
planning  of  the  annual  convention,  and 
must  approve  every  voucher  for  NJEA 
expenditures. 

The  Editor  is  primarily  responsi- 
bile  for  the  New  Jersey  Educational 
Review — gathering  and  editing  copy. 


How  is  My  NJEA  Dues-Dollar  Spent  Now? 

Policy-Making  —  The  actual  out-lay,  for  travel 
and  meals,  of  hundreds  of  members  of  NJEA  Com¬ 
mittees.  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Delegate 
Assembly.  They  think  through  NJEA  problems, 
determine  what  is  to  be  done,  and  often  play  a 
major  part  in  doing  it. 

Headquarters — Heat,  light,  taxes,  cleaning,  and 
•upkeep  on  our  NJEA  Headquarters  building,  and 
the  equipment  and  furniture  for  it. 


Paid  NJEA  Staff — NJEA  has  a  jiermanent  paid 
staff  of  14.  This  includes  our  Executive  Secretary, 
four  other  members  of  the  professional  staff,  an 
office  manager,  hookkeejier,  four  secretaries,  and 
two  people  who  maintain  Review  mailing  lists  and 
mail  material.  In  an  average  school  system.  ab«)Ut 
70%  of  the  budget  goes  for  salaries. 

Operations — Telephones,  office  supplies,  staff 
travel  and  exfjenses.  etc.  Even  with  every  effort  at 
wonomy,  the  Association  offices  8|)ent  $2,842.45 
on  postage  in  the  first  five  months  of  this  year. 

Review — Printing  and  mailing  10  issues  of  the 
Review  each  year.  Each  issue  is  from  32.000-35,- 
(XM)  copies.  This  cost  is  in  addition  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $I7,tKK)  advertising  revenue  which  the  Re¬ 
view  brings  in  each  year.  The  Review  is  a  monthly 
report  by  the  Ass<M;iation  to  you. 

.Meetings — The  Annual  Conventit)n  of  the  As¬ 
sociation;  NJEA  Drive-In  meetings  and  the  annual 
leadership  conference;  New  Jersey  delegates  to 
national  conventions.  This  is  in  addition  to  ap¬ 
proximately  $3500  in  revenue  from  the  annual 
convention. 

State  Aid,  Pension,  Tenure  etc. — S|}e<-ial  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  campaign  for  $60,(M)0.0(M)  state  school 
aid;  special  actuarial  and  cost  studies  on  pension 
problems;  reimbursement  of  legal  costs  of  tenure 
and  other  cases;  This  year  it  includes  the  costs  of 
observing  the  NJEA  Ontennial.  These  are  special 
expenses;  most  staff  activities  and  most  of  the 
NJEA  budget  go  to  advance  these  great  AsscK'iation 
objectives. 
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much  writing,  planning  illustrations, 
proof-reading,  lay-out,  etc.  In  addition 
he  writes  Association  publicity  re¬ 
leases.  prepares  most  Association  state¬ 
ments  on  legislation,  w  rites  and  super¬ 
vises  the  printing  of  other  NJEA 
printed  materials;  and  acts  as  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Pension  Policy,  Long-Time 
Planning,  and  Elections  Committees. 

The  Research  Director  makes 
several  major  studies  each  year  in  such 
fields  as  salary,  sick-leave,  and  state 
aid:  does  numerous  special  studies  on 
state  aid.  pensions,  etc.  as  the  basis  for 
legislation,  staff  and  committee  work; 
maintains  files  of  information  on  all 
topics  with  which  NJEA  is  especially 
concerned;  and  answers  hundreds  of 
(]uestions  each  year.  He  also  acts  as 
secretary  to  the  Salary,  Insurance,  and 
Research  committees. 

Two  Field  Representatives  visit 
hundreds  of  communities  each  year  on 
salary  and  public  relations  problems. 
They  bring  to  l(K;al  groups  facts,  ideas, 
and  skills  that  have  won  thousands  of 
dollars  in  salary  increments.  Often  they 
will  work  in  three  or  four  different 
communities  in  a  single  day.  They  also 
investigate  welfare  cases  and  seek  com¬ 
promises  or  solutions  that  will  avoid 
costly  legal  cases.  One  Field  Represent¬ 
ative  also  works  especially  on  NEA 
and  NJEA  membership  problems,  and 
plans  NJEA  conferences  and  meetings. 
The  other  sparks  the  State  Aid  cam¬ 
paign  as  secretary  of  the  Citizens  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Stale  School  Aid,  organizing 
the  campaign  in  every  county  and  in 
hundreds  of  communities;  he  also  is  in 
charge  of  Association  work  with  the 
Future  Teachers  of  America. 

The  Seeretarial  Staff.  The  Office 
Manager  directs  the  work  of  the  secre¬ 
tarial  staff,  is  secretary  to  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary,  receives  visitors  to 
Headquarters,  maintains  the  legislative 
files,  and  handles  convention  detail. 
Our  bookkeeper  must  keep  the  mem¬ 
bership  records  of  more  than  .30,(XK) 
teachers,  and  account  for  every  ex¬ 
penditure  in  the  Association's  $175,000 
budget.  In  addition  to  their  regular 
secretarial  duties,  one  office  secretary 
handles  Review  advertising;  another 
maintains  the  files,  a  third  handles  all 
telephone  calls.  It  takes  one  full-time 
and  one  part-time  worker  to  maintain 
the  Review  address  list  and  make  thou¬ 
sands  of  changes  each  year,  and  an¬ 
other  to  mimeograph  and  mail  the 
thousands  of  bulletins,  committee 
minutes  and  information  sheets  which 
go  out  to  keep  our  members  informed 
and  to  promote  our  activities. 

Why  do  we  Need  ■  Ijirge  Reserve  Fund? 

NJEA  should  have  a  reserve  fund 
roughly  equal  to  one  year's  dues,  in 
order  to  meet  any  sudden  emergencies. 
While  it  might  be  possible  to  plan 


ahead  for  “offensive"  campaigns  and 
collect  special  funds  for  them,  no  one 
ever  knows  when  a  “defensive"  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  essential.  The  sudden 
failure  of  the  Legislature  to  make  a 
pension  appropriation,  for  example, 
might  force  NJEA  to  spend  thousands 
of  dollars  on  a  campaign  or  publicity 
— without  the  delays  incident  to  col¬ 
lecting  such  sums. 

W^hy  Not  a  Special  Assessment  to 
Meet  Special  Needs? 

Major  achievements  are  not  just  the 
result  of  special  campaigns.  While 
campaigns  are  often  necessary,  they 
must  be  built  on  long-range  activities 
— a  permanently  strong  teacher  organi¬ 
zation.  good  state-wide  public  and 
legislative  relations,  careful  research, 
etc.  For  example,  the  Complete  Pen¬ 
sion  Plan  developed  out  of  five  years' 
work,  including  three  major  legislative 
efforts. 

Can  NJEA  Maintain  Present 
Services  with  Present  Dues? 

It  cannot.  This  year's  budget  is 
balanced  only  by  virtue  of  using  the 
cash  balance  from  previous  years.  Ex¬ 
penditures  on  state  aid  have  been  less 
than  they  should  have  been.  Unless 
Association  income  is  increased,  it  will 


President  William  R.  Stover  signs 
the  master  NJEA  policy  for  group 
health  and  accident  insurance.  Ihe 
NJEA  Delegate  Assembly  approved  the 
writing  of  such  a  policy,  under  which 
NJEA  members  can  obtain  tbis  type 
of  protection  at  substantially  reduced 
rates.  Representatives  of  the  W  ash- 
ington  National  Insurance  Company 


be  necessary  to  reduce  present  services 
in  some  respect  in  the  immediate 
future. 

Why  «10;  Why  Not  $6  or  $8 

The  Dues  and  Services  Committee 
weighed  all  possibilities.  It  specifically 
considered  “trial  budgets"  with  both 
$6  and  $8  dues,  and  the  services  these 
would  provide.  It  agreed  that  the  As¬ 
sociation  should  offer  the  services  that 
are  possible  only  with  $10  dues,  and 
made  its  recommendation  accordingly. 
W'hat  Additional  Services 
Will  $10  Dues  Provide? 

The  special  flier  MORE  SERVICE 
BY  NJEA  details  the  proposed  use  of 
the  additional  revenue  from  increased 
dues.  Briefly  they  would  be  spent  ( 1 ) 
to  build  a  reserve  and  campaign  fund; 

1 2)  to  expand  field  service;  (3)  on 
legislative  and  public  relations  work; 
(4)  for  better  publications  and  publi¬ 
city;  (5)  for  more  research;  (6)  on 
radio,  TV,  and  other  audio-visual  ma¬ 
terials;  (7)  to  improve  our  member¬ 
ship  and  mailing  records;  and  (8)  on 
a  needed  staff  retirement  program. 
Few  of  these  are  brand  new  activities; 
they  are  simply  not  receiving  adequate 
attention  with  the  limited  staff  and 
facilities  under  our  present  budget. 


arc  now  putting  the  plan  Into  opera¬ 
tion  at  meetings  with  local  groups  of 
teachers  throughout  the  state.  Look¬ 
ing  on  at  the  signing  are  Executive 
Secretary  Frederick  L.  Hinp,  Chairman 
(George  Garth  waite  of  the  Insurance 
C.ummittec,  and  Richard  H.  C^Minelly 
of  the  Insurance  (4Mnpany. 
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Summer  School  Opportunities  in  New  Jersey 


Thinking  about  summer  school 
and  those  extra  credits  to  round 
out  your  professional  education?  New 
Jersey’s  colleges  will  again  offer  this 
summer  a  well-rounded  group  of  of¬ 
ferings. 

If  you  plan  to  combine  travel  and 
education,  there  are  field  trips  to  Mex¬ 
ico,  New  England  and  Canada.  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  on  the  Mont¬ 
clair  Teachers  College  itinerary,  and 
a  Hudson  Bay  visit  via  boat  and  train 
on  the  Trenton  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  program. 

For  the  specialist  there  will  again 
be  the  United  Nations.  Television,  and 
China  programs  at  Montclair;  a  sum¬ 
mer  institute  for  the  Education  of 
Mentally  Handicapped  Children  at 
Newark  State  Teachers  College;  a 
Worldmindedness  Workshop  at  Rut¬ 
gers,  plus  the  third  annual  Govern¬ 
ment  Institute.  An  innovation  at  Pat¬ 
erson  will  provide  a  playground  for 
your  children  while  papa  and/or  ma¬ 
ma  are  in  class. 

NEW  MONXajMR  TRIP 
A  Field  Study  Tour  to  Mexico,  giv¬ 
en  for  the  first  time,  will  be  one  of 
three  such  tours  on  the  schedule  of 
Montclair  State  Teachers  College.  The 
trip,  of  16  days  duration,  July  10  to 
July  26.  is  one  of  three  such  tours. 
Others  are  a  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  tour,  August  3  to  August  12, 
and  a  New  England  and  French  Can¬ 
ada  trip.  August  17  to  28.  This  marks 
the  seventh  year  that  such  tours  have 
been  on  the  Montclair  schedule. 

The  China  Institute,  now  in  its 
eighth  year,  will  be  offered  from  June 
29  to  July  11,  with  three  courses  listed: 
History  of  Chinese  Art;  Introduction 
to  Chinese  Culture,  and  The  Chinese 
Society.  The  Institute  is  the  oldest  of 
the  special  features  at  the  Montclair 
institution. 

Graduate  courses  leadinK  toward 
the  Master  of  Arts  degree  will  be  given 
in  Administration  &  Supervision.  Bio- 
logv.  Business  Education,  Enelish. 
Mathematics,  Personnel  &  Guidance. 
Physical  Science  and  Social  Studies. 
Courses  leading  to  certification  for 
graduates  and  undergraduates  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  schedule,  which  runs 
from  June  29  to  August  11. 

The  third  United  Nations  Institute 
will  be  a  part  of  the  summer  offer¬ 
ings.  from  July  13  to  July  24.  The 
only  institute  of  its  kind  on  the  At¬ 
lantic  seaboard,  one  course  will  stress 
the  U^  and  its  operations.  In  another 
course.  The  Specialized  Agencies  of 


the  United  Nations,  students  will  gain 
some  idea  of  the  components  of  the 
UN  and  their  activities.  High-ranking 
UN  staff  members  and  key  figures 
in  national  and  international  govern¬ 
mental  circles  will  address  those  at¬ 
tending. 

Given  for  the  second  time  will  be 
a  workshop,  Television  in  ELducation, 
designed  to  develop  the  techniques, 
methods,  standards,  procedures  and 
criteria  pertaining  to  the  special  place 
of  TV  in  Elducation.  Another  work¬ 
shop.  Teaching  Materials,  will  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  use  of  such  materials  in 
the  teaching  process. 

The  usual  post-summer  session  in 
Driver  ELducation  will  be  given,  with 
A.  C.  Coder  in  charge.  This  course 
prepares  teachers  for  behind-the-wheel 
driver  education  in  high  schools. 

NEWARK  PROGRAM  VARIED 

The  critical  need  for  teachers  in 
the  elementary  schools  of  New  Jersey 
was  paramount  in  planning  for  the 
1953  summer  session  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Teachers  College  at  Newark, 
according  to  Dr.  Eugene  G.  Wilkins, 
College  President. 

Undergraduate  and  graduate  courses 
will  be  offered  in  the  fields  of  English, 
education,  fine  arts,  health  and  phy¬ 
sical  education,  industrial  arts,  math¬ 
ematics,  music,  science,  and  social  sci¬ 
ence.  They  will  stress  certification  in 
the  field  of  teaching  handicapped 
children,  work  for  supervisory  certifi¬ 
cates  and  those  returning  to  teaching, 
secondary  teachers  who  wish  to  teach 
in  grades  three  to  eight,  plus  quali¬ 
fications  for  the  school  nurse  and  the 
industrial  arts  certificate. 

Seminars  in  language  arts  and  so¬ 
cial  studies  will  again  be  offered  for 
graduate  students.  In  each  of  these 
seminars  students  will  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  an  extensive  indi¬ 
vidual  study  of  some  aspect  of  the 
field  concerned.  This  individual  pro¬ 
ject  may  be  related  to  or  an  actual 
part  of  the  thesis  required  for  the 
master’s  degree. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  summer 
session  a  new  program  for  liberal 
arts  college  graduates  interested  in 
obtaining  elementary  certification  will 
be  offered.  This  course,  entitled  “The 
Child  and  the  Curriculum:  Part  I’’, 
is  a  six-semester  hour  course.  In  ex¬ 
tension  classes  at  the  colleae  in  the 
fall  the  second  part,  “The  Child  and 
the  Curriculum:  Part  II’’,  will  be  a 
four  semester  hour  course. 


The  Summer  Institute  Workshop 
dealing  with  the  teaching  of  the  men¬ 
tally  handicapped,  an  eight  semester 
hour  course,  under  the  aegis  of  Dr. 
George  Gens,  will  hold  morning  class¬ 
es  in  “Child  Growth  and  Develop¬ 
ment”  and  the  “Principles  of  Teach¬ 
ing  Handicapped  Children”  on  the 
Newark  campus.  Students  will  then 
be  transported  to  the  New  Jersey 
Training  School  at  Totowa. 

After  lunch  a  “Clinical  Seminar  in 
Mental  Retardation”  will  be  given  on 
the  campus  of  the  Training  School. 
Opportunities  will  be  provided  at  the 
Training  School  for  observation, 
teaching  and  participation  in  chil¬ 
dren’s  play  activities  among  the  vari¬ 
ous  age  groups.  There  will  be  lectures, 
discussions,  and  individual  and  group 
projects.  Specialists  in  medicine,  psy¬ 
chology,  education,  speech  pathology, 
occupational  therapy,  and  guidance 
will  participate  in  the  seminar.  The 
New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Exlu- 
cation  and  Department  of  Institutions 
and  Agencies  have  joined  in  a  coop¬ 
erative  effort  to  make  the  above  fa¬ 
cilities  available  for  training  teachers 
of  mentally  handicapped  children. 

AND  AT  RUTGERS  .  .  . 

At  the  1952  summer  session  in  New 
Brunswick.  Rutgers  will  offer  several 
courses  and  series  of  courses  which 
have  been  designed  specifically  to  sat¬ 
isfy  certain  teacher  needs.  Among 
these  will  be  the  second  offering  of 
the  Rutgers  Workshop  in  Worldmind¬ 
edness.  for  six  weeks.  The  course  will 
again  include  an  analysis  of  problems 
affecting  Worldmindedness  in  such 
fields  as  anthropology,  architecture, 
art.  economics,  education,  geography, 
health,  history,  language,  politics  and 
science. 

A  group  of  offerings  of  varying 
length  in  Home  Economics  will  be 
included.  These  are  for  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Education  in 
Home  Economics  or  for  teachers  who 
desire  to  qualify  for  first  certification, 
and  for  certificates  as  supervisors. 
Two  one-month  workshops  in  Elemen¬ 
tary  Education  will  be  given,  one  in 
New  Brunswick  and  one  in  Ocean 
City. 

A  new  one-week  highly  concentra¬ 
ted  Mathematics  Institute  will  be  given 
from  July  12  to  18.  The  course  is  for 
elementary  and  junior-high  and  high 
school  teachers.  A  double  six-weeks 
offering  in  Dramatic  Arts  will  serve 
(Continued  on  Page  324) 
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The  Real  Thing  By  RALPH  P.  GALLAGHER 

Bound  Brook  Teachers  Learn  About  Industry 
Through  a  School-Industry  Exchange  Program 
Involving  a  Summer^s  Work— With  Full  Pay 


Last  summer,  the  public  schools  of 
Bound  Brook  and  the  local  Bakelite 
Company  plant  initiated  an  Industry- 
Public  Schools  Exchange  Program 
designed  to  give  a  representative 
cross-section  of  teachers  an  intimate 
understanding  of  how  a  large  busi¬ 
ness  operates. 

In  a  narrow  sense,  this  project 
served  two  groups.  On  the  one  hand 
it  gave  an  industry  a  prolonged  op¬ 
portunity  *To  show  a  group  of  school 
people  what  it  takes  to  make  a  dollar 
in  the  American  free  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem,”  and  to  acquaint  these  teachers 
with  the  kinds  of  people  required  in 
the  industrial  world.  On  Uie  other 
hand,  it  gave  teachers  a  chance  to 
learn,  (with  pay)  the  concrete  mean¬ 
ings  of  many  economic  concepts  that 
are  typically  taught  as  abstractions. 

In  a  broader  sense,  this  Industry- 
School  Exchange  Program  had  many 
more  far-reaching  goals  and  results. 
It  provided,  in  a  typical  American 
business,  an  opportunity  for  teachers 
to  understand  a  great  many  facets  of 
the  economy  of  our  time.  It  threw, 
for  these  teachers,  additional  light  on 
the  real  and  full  meaning  of  our  way 
of  life.  It  involved  school  and  busi¬ 
ness  leaders  in  planning  for  first  hand 
experiences  for  teachers  in  a  business 
— experiences  that  were  genuine  and 
comprehensive.  It  gave  an  opportun¬ 
ity  for  industrial  leaders  and  em¬ 
ployees  to  find  out  what  today’s  teach¬ 
ers  are  like,  both  as  human  beings 
and  as  a  profesional  group,  by  the 
simple  process  of  working  with  them. 

When  these  teachers  returned  to 
their  school  system,  they  not  only 
passed  their  new  knowledge  on  to 
their  co-workers,  hut  they  were  also 
lietter  prepared  to  deal  with  economic 
questions  in  the  fields  of  their  major 
efforts.  Economic  education  was  thus 
stimulated  as  a  part  of  the  total  cur¬ 
riculum — in  English,  in  science,  in 
mathematics,  in  social  studies,  and  in 
business  subjects.  These  teachers  had 
an  experience  that  did  far  more  than 
define  abstract  terms.  Their  e«peri- 
ences  gave  these  terms  meaning  by 
showing  how  they  were  inter-related 
among  themselves  as  well  as  how  they 
were  related  to  a  business  that  op¬ 
erates  in  a  larger  setting  of  political, 
social,  ethical,  and  moral  factors. 


It  took  several  months  to  develop 
the  program  that  led  to  these  accom¬ 
plishments.  Teachers,  school  adminis¬ 
trators,  industrial  leaders,  and  others 
pooled  their  thinking  to  develop  a 
schedule  of  activities  that  would  be 
worthwhile  for  all  concerned.  Far 
more  than  a  walk  through  a  plant  is 
needed  if  one  is  to  acquire  much  in¬ 
sight  about  it  as  an  economic  unit. 
Even  eight  weeks  was  shorter  than 
it  should  be  to  provide  adequate  first¬ 
hand  industrial  experience  and  gen¬ 
eral  knowledge  of  a  very  complex 
business. 

For  this  eight  week  period,  the 
teachers  were  paid  a  regular  salary 
by  the  Bakelite  Company  that  was  in 
keeping  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board. 
Teachers  were,  therefore,  temporary 
employees  of  the  company  from  June 
30  to  Augiut  22,  1952.  Their  hours 
and  conditions  of  employment  were 
the  same  as  those  of  any  other  em¬ 
ployee,  and  even  included  the  routine 
pre-employment  medical  examination. 

So  far  as  possible,  the  eight  weeks 
was  divided  up  into  days  actually 
spent  working  on  representative  jobs 
in  various  departments.  Every  week, 
and  sometimes  oftener,  time  was  set 
aside  for  discussion  group  meetings 
with  the  best  qualified  plant  person¬ 
nel  in  order  that  both  the  teachers 
and  the  industrial  representatives 
might  share  their  experiences  and 
clarify  their  implications. 

During  the  eight  week  period,  the 
following  schedule  was  followed:  1 
day  on  introduction  and  plant  tour; 
1  day  on  a  visit  to  the  New  York  of¬ 
fice:  9  days  in  the  industrial  rela¬ 


tions  department;  (Here,  in  addition 
to  becoming  generally  acquainted 
with  company  policies  and  the  per¬ 
sonnel  department,  the  teachers 
worked  with  the  compuiny  employees 
who  dealt  with  employment  and  with 
employee  records.  Their  experiences 
involved  first-hand  participation  in 
lecruitment,  interviewing,  testing, 
placement,  induction  of  new  em¬ 
ployees,  transfers,  exit  interviews,  and 
appraisal  of  employees.  They  also 
worked  along  with  those  who  dealt 
with  personnel  records,  vacations  and 
attendance,  wage  administration, 
group  insurance,  hospitalization  and 
medical  plans,  the  savings  plan,  and 
statistical  studies.  They  worked  too 
with  the  safety  director  and  with  the 
individuals  in  charge  of  the  train¬ 
ing  and  supervision  of  personnel.) 

5  days  were  spent  in  various  con¬ 
trol  units;  (Teachers  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  methods  used  to 
assure  quality  in  production,  with 
testing  techniques,  and  with  skills 
needed  for  these  tasks.)  5  days  in  the 
molding  and  coloring  of  materials; 
(Here,  with  other  employees,  teach¬ 
ers  worked  with  molding  apparatus, 
coloring  materials,  and  on  machines 
doing  compounding,  mixing,  knead¬ 
ing,  blending,  and  rolling  operations.) 

10  days  in  the  manufacturing  of¬ 
fice;  (Teachers  here  had  experiences 
in  clerical  work,  stores  and  cost  ac¬ 
counting.  invoice  auditing,  statistical 
work,  payroll  operations,  tabulating, 
handling  orders,  and  the  storing  and 
shipping  of  materials.)  10  days  in  the 
production  of  materials.  (Here,  with 
other  regular  employees,  teachers 
worked  with  the  heavy  production 
machinery  and  equipment  that  turns 
out  the  Bakelite  Company’s  various 
products.) 

Midway  in  this  eight-weeks  project, 
and  at  its  close,  attempts  were  made 
to  evaluate  the  results  of  this  program. 
In  both  of  these  evaluations,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  long  term  effects  of 
such  a  program  on  an  industry,  on 
a  school  system,  on  teachers,  and  on 
pupils  could  only  he  ascertained  with 
the  passage  of  time.  No  small  part 
of  the  long  time  effects  will  be  deter- 
(Continued  on  Page  315) 

*Mr.  Gallagher  is  Superintendent  in  Bound 

Brook. 
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By  GERTRUDE  B.  ROHRER 
15th  Avenue  School,  Newark 


/  have  taught  in  our  public  schools 
for  more  than  twenty-five  years.  In  a 
few  months  my  oldest  daughter  will 
be  on  the  threshold  of  her  teaching 
career.  I  am  proud  and  happy  that 
she  has  chosen  to  teach.  But  /  also 
wonder.  Will  she  be  happy?  Will  she 
marry?  Will  she  regret  that  she  didn't 
go  in  for  commercial  art,  as  she  had 
originally  planned?  There  are  so  many 
problems  /  want  to  discuss  with  her, 
so  many  things  I  want  to  say,  but 
where  to  begin! 

BE  WELI^PREPAREDI 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  free,  two- 
year  Normal  School  course  offered  at 
the  time  of  my  graduation  from  high 
school.  I  could  never  have  become  a 
teacher.  My  parents  were  working 
people,  and  only  the  rich  could  send 
their  children  to  college.  Girls  my  age 
were  earning  fifty  dollars  a  week  in 
munitions  plants,  and  it  didn’t  take 
Einstein  to  figure  that  fifty  dollars 
times  fifty-two  weeks  times  two  years 
added  up  to  a  tidy  sum.  Even  one  of 
my  father’s  richer  friends  said  in  no 
uncertain  terms  that  it  was  folly  for 
the  daughter  of  a  workingman  to  go 
to  Normal  School.  But  I  did  go,  and 
from  there  I  was  graduated  one  Jan¬ 
uary  day,  and  the  following  February 
first,  my  teaching  career  started. 

Today  the  family  of  comfortable 
means  can  afford  to  send  its  children 
to  the  teacher  colleges;  the  cost  is 
within  a  workingman’s  budget.  The 
curriculum  at  these  colleges  offers 
courses  on  every  level  from  kinder¬ 
garten  to  secondary;  special  courses 
in  many  special  fields;  an  array  of 
extra-curricular  activities  that  caters 
to  every  taste;  student-teaching  which 
is  an  important  step  to  actual  teach¬ 
ing.  The  girl  who  takes  such  a  course 
earnestly  and  who  puts  enthusiasm 
and  work  into  it  will  be  well-prepared 
to  cope  with  problems  in  her  future 
teaching  career. 

DOVT  BE  TOO  SERIOUS! 

I  can  remember  my  first  dav  of 
teaching.  1  felt  as  important  as  Han¬ 
nibal  crossing  the  Alps.  Soon  forty 
youngsters  would  be  under  my  wing 
and  together  we’d  stroll  through  wis¬ 
dom’s  halls  in  a  Utopia  out  of  this 
world.  But  out  of  another  world  en¬ 
tirely  came  my  forty — pushing,  me¬ 
andering  inquisitively,  stamping,  and 
looking  me  over.  At  the  end  of  the 
dav  I  had  little  use  for  halls  of  learn¬ 
ing.  If  this  was  teaching.  I’d  get  a  job 
in  the  five  and  ten. 

That  was  twenty-five  years  ago.  I 
still  despair  at  times.  When  you  are 
working  with  children,  it  is  that  way. 


^*Children  Are  Your  World,**  »ays  a  realistic  veteran  to  a 
Future  Teacher,  with  some  sound  advice  on  preparation, 
chance  of  marriage,  discipline,  rewards  and  working  hours — 
with  a  special  warning  to  be  a  person  as  well  as  a  teacher. 

But  our  economic  system  won’t  col-  of  the  job.  When  you  spend  your 

lapse  because  your  pupils  like  nine  weekends  planning  lessons,  correcting 
times  zero  to  be  nine;  our  language  papers,  reading  a  new  text;  when  cler- 
and  literature  won’t  die  ignobly  be-  ical  work  piles  up  to  bear  you  down; 
cause  your  literary  aspirants  “stood  when  you  spend  five  evenings  prepar- 
over  my  aunt’s  house  for  two  weeks  ing  a  talk  for  the  PTA;  when  your 

in  July”  and  our  country  won’t  go  to  business  friend  comes  home  to  primp 

pieces  because  Salvatore  put  Perry  in  for  a  date  and  you  come  home  too 
the  same  war  with  Grant.  tired  to  eat,  you  know  that  the  nine- 

^  HAT’S  THE  SAL.4RY?  to-three  business  is  a  mirage. 

In  my  younger  days,  we  teachers  jjjg  teacher  needn’t  carry  the  world 
were  supposed  to  teach  for  the  love  [,gj.  shoulders,  but  there  are  sacri- 
of  it.  That  sentiment  still  exists  in  far  fjces  to  be  made.  We  do  have  holi- 
too  many  places,  and  teacher  salaries  days,  and  we  do  have  a  wonderful 

are  stUl  inadequate.  But  there  are,  to-  summer  vacation.  It  is  not  a  paid  va- 

da>,  boards  of  education  who  have  cation,  and  some  teachers  must  find 
studied  the  problem  and  who  are  con-  ..^her  work  during  that  time  to  make 
scientiously  striving  to  adjust  teacher  ends  meet,  but  those  summer  months 
salaries  to  modern  living  costs.  spell  relaxation,  change,  or  travel  for 

True,  you  11  never  get  rich  from  many, 
teaching.  A  plasterer  or  a  carpenter  STAY  AFTER  SCHOOL 

may  own  a  ranch  house  on  the  ocean-  One  of  the  teacher’s  biggest  prob- 
front.  while  you  content  yourself  with  jems  is  discipline.  If  you  could  learn 
a  rented  cottage.  While  the  private  lesson  early  in  your  career,  it 

secretary  of  a  big  executive  dabbl^  would  save  many  a  weary  hour.  That 

in  stocks  and  Forstmann  labels,  you  11  simple  lesson  is,  “Mean  what  you 
be  bargain-hunting  and  scrutinizing  gayi”  Simple  to  say,  yet  so  often  dif- 

pnce  tags.  The  big  money  lies  not  in  fjcuh  to  do.  We  threaten  the  culprit 

the  teaching  field.  But  there  are  com-  gt  ^gn  A.  M.,  and  squirm  out  of  the 
pensations.  Tenure  and  pension  are  threat  at  three-ten  P.  M.  I  remember 

attractive  benefits.  If  we  can  t  get  g  bright  young  lad  in  the  third  grade 

rich,  we  do  have  a  certain  amount  of  thought  the  meaning  of  life  was 

tormenting  the  teacher.  He  drove 
w/u  M4RRY!  homeroom  teachers  and  substitutes  to 

W^said  Teachers  don  t  marry,  digt^action.  I  never  tamed  him,  nor 

1'  .  ’  did  he  drive  me  wild;  but  he  once  told 

they  hink  they  re  queer.  What  non-  my  principal,  “Gee.  she  means  what 
sensei  lodav  s  teacher  is  a  well-bal-  savs  ” 

anced.  up-to-the-minute  individual  who  "  /„•  disciplinary  work,  be 

knows  what  s  going  on  in  the  world.  remember  that  the 

The  peculiar  tvpe  went  out  wi  h  the  individual,  and  respect 

high  neckline.  Teachers  are  no  longer  j, 

born  vesterday.  Todav’ s  eacher  is  a  ^  consolation,  even  the 

wife  who  can  cook  and  balance  a  bud-  discipline  problems, 

get:  she  s  a  mother  who  raises  her 

children  with  understanding;  she’s  a  REWARD?  YES! 

citizen  who  can  participate  in  the  life  friend  of  mine  taught  in  a  school 

of  her  communitv.  where  the  pupils  carry  knives  instead 

It’s  true  that  the  field  of  eligibles  of  books.  But  when  she  had  an  ap- 

■s  not  large  if  vou  stick  to  the  school  IJcndectomy,  a  little  boy  paced  the 

building.  You’ll  have  to  get  out  to  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  hospital, 
dances,  church  affairs,  political  ga-  "  fs  oiy  teacher  all  right?  ’  he  asked 

therines.  professional  clubs.  But  you  doctor. 

should  anywav.  and  when  vou  get  And  when  Susie  comes  shyly  to 

your  man.  he’ll  be  glad  he  married  a  your  side  to  say,  “I  like  your  dress,” 
teacher.  'ou  choke  a  little,  for  you  know  that 

FORTY  HOUR  WEEK?  vou  have  given  her  more  affection 

Undoubtedly,  many  r)cople  still  lie-  than  she  has  had  at  home, 

lievc  that  fairy  tale  about  the  nine-  Sentimental?  Maylie.  How  can  you 
to-three  day  that  teachers  enjoy.  Those  be  otherwise  when  children  are  your 
six  hours  are  often  the  easiest  part  world? 
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The  Sixth  Report  of  the  Tax  Policy  Commission 
Criticizes  Property  Valuations,  Assessments; 

Its  Implications  for  Schools  and  State  School  Aid 


By  S.  HERBERT  STARKEY,  Jr. 
NJEA  Research  Director 

Gross  inequities  in  property  valu¬ 
ations  and  assessments  in  New 
Jersey  are  revealed  in  a  most  compre¬ 
hensive  report  recently  submitted  by 
the  Tax  Policy  Commission  to  the 
State  Legislature.  So  serious  are  the 
inequities  that  the  Commission  used 
this  strong  language  to  condemn  pre¬ 
sent  practices:  “Never  has  so  much 
money  been  raised  from  so  many  peo¬ 
ple  so  inequitably  as  in  the  current 
administration  of  the  local  tax  on 
real  estate.” 

These  inequities  in  real  estate  valu¬ 
ation  directly  concern  education,  for 
the  basis  of  a  fair  distribution  of  state 
aid  funds,  either  at  present  or  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  State  School  Aid  Com¬ 
mission,  assumes  equal  assessment 
practices  throughout  the  entire  state. 
This  brief  summary  of  the  Sixth  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Commission  on  State  Tax 
Policy  will  indicate  some  of  the  seri¬ 
ous  inequities  and  the  major  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Commission  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  discriminations.  A  general 
picture  will  also  be  given  of  the  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  apportionment  of  state 
school  aid. 

ASSESSMENT  PRACTICES 
Real  estate  in  New  Jersey  is  assess¬ 
ed  at  an  average  ratio  of  34  percent 
of  its  full  value.  The  variations  among 
individual  municipalties  in  the  state 
is  great,  but  there  seem  to  be  just 
as  great  variations  of  assessment  ra¬ 
tios  among  individual  properties 
within  the  municipalities.  These  dis¬ 
criminatory  practices  not  only  affect 
the  relative  share  of  the  tax  burden 
assumed  by  each  taxpayer,  but  also 
the  share  of  county  taxes  borne  by 
each  municipality  and  the  amount  of 
state  school  aid  apportioned  to  each 
school  district. 

A  few  of  the  important  variations 
in  assessment  practices  revealed  in 
this  report  are: 

1.  The  average  assessment  ratio 
ranged  from  less  than  10  percent  in 
seven  individual  municipalities  to  over 
00  percent  in  two  municipalities. 

2.  In  215  municipalities  (41.8% 
of  those  covered  in  the  report)  the 
estimated  average  assessment  ratio  on 
residential  properties  was  below  20 
percent;  in  only  27  municipalities 
were  the  estimated  average  assessment 
ratios  found  to  be  40  percent  or  more. 

3.  Eight  of  the  21  counties  have 
average  assessment  ratios  below  20 
percent  and  only  2  counties  show  av¬ 
erage  ratios  of  40  percent  or  more. 


4.  Hudson,  Essex,  Passaic,  and 
Camden  contain  no  municipality  with 
assessment  ratios  under  20  percent, 
while  Atlantic,  Salem,  and  Somerset 
contain  no  municipality  with  assess¬ 
ment  ratios  greater  than  29  percent. 
However,  “high”  assessment  munici¬ 
palities  are  found  in  “low”  assessment 
counties,  and  conversely. 


5.  Commercial  and  industrial  real 
estate  is  usually  assessed  at  higher 
ratios  to  full  value  than  is  the  case 
with  residential  real  estate. 

6.  Real  estate  in  large  urban  areas 
is  generally  assessed  at  a  higher  ra¬ 
tio  of  true  value  than  in  rural  areas. 

7.  The  cheaper  and  older  parcels 

{Continued  on  Page  313) 
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The  extras  that  make  teaching  and 
learning  more  fun  are  often  found  in 
the  special  material  offered  by  RE~ 
VIEW  advertisers.  Watch  for  them.  To 
save  time,  write  directly  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  Use  the  coupon  below  in  order¬ 
ing  several  items.  _  _ 

79a  Gold  Metal  Products  is  a  30-page 
catalog  of  the  many  products  to  be 
used  in  art  classes.  Included  also  are 
special  helps  in  (1)  A  suggested 
minimum  list  of  art  materials  for  the 
primary  and  intermediate  grades  and 
(7)  Aids  in  Guiding  Creative  Growth. 
80a  Railroad  Film  Directory — New  edi¬ 
tion  of  illustrated  guide  to  slidefilms 
and  motion  pictures  owned  by  or  re¬ 
lating  to  the  railroad  industry.  One 
free  copy  per  teacher. 

81a  Michigan-Water  Wonderland  is  a  16- 
page  booklet  containing  full  color 
photographs  and  stories  of  the  recre¬ 
ation  and  vacation  opportimities 
found  in  Michigan. 

82a  Trailways  Tour  Folders.  Includes 
two-foot  pictorial  map  of  U.S.  in  full 
color;  folder  of  itineraries  and  rates 
for  11  different  tours  of  U.S.  and 
Mexico;  and  folder  on  “package” 
sight-seeing  tours  of  famous  locali¬ 
ties  in  UJS.,  Havana,  and  Na.ssau. 
83a  Vacation  tour  folders  outlining 
itineraries  on  trips  to  Magic  Yellow¬ 
stone,  the  Historic  East,  Golden  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  Colorful  Colorado. 

84a  Illustrated  Folder  tells  how  to  bridge 
Lake  Michigan  in  6  hours  between 
Milwaukee.  Wis.  and  Muskegon, 
Michigan  by  ship,  with  your  auto. 
55a  Where-to-Use  Guide  lists  jnore  than 
than  600  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Films.  Arranged  to  show  suitability 
of  each  film  according  to  grade 
levels  and  subject  areas. 


60a  Victor  Educational  Record  Catalog. 
Lists  and  classifies  records  especially 
for  the  elementary  school  mukc  pro¬ 
gram.  Cost  10c.  Cash  must  accom¬ 
pany  order  for  this  item. 

85a  How  to  Increase  Reading  Skill  is  a 
new  16-page  booklet  offering  new 
ideas,  material  and  techniques  for 
organizing  a  reading  program. 

86a  Directory  of  Summer  Workshops  In 
Health  and  Nutrition.  An  eight-page 
printed  leaflet  listing  location,  spon¬ 
sorship,  purposes,  directing  person¬ 
nel,  and  participant  eligibility  re¬ 
quirements  for  1953  workshops  giv¬ 
ing  emphasis  to  nutrition  and  health 
education  subject  matter. 

28a  Teachers’  Buying  Guide  is  an  88- 
page  catalog  of  book  lists  and  prices, 
hundreds  of  teaching  aids,  books  and 
material. 

73a  Exchange  Your  Home  for  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  A  device  for  families  to  ex¬ 
change  living  accommodations  for 
the  summer  which  will  offer  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  summer  study  and  va¬ 
cation  pleasures  in  a  Long  Island 
village  located  within  40  minutes  of 
New  York  City.  College  catalog  upon 
request. 

90a  Four  booklets  of  Province  of  Ontario 
as  a  vacation  spot — Ontario  History, 
Ontario — ^Things  to  See  and  Do, 
Ontario  Outdoors,  and  52  Vacation 
Areas. 

91a  Behavior  Preference  Record  is  a  new 
instrument  that  reveals  a  student’s 
cooperation,  friendliness,  integrity, 
leadership,  responsibility  and  critical 
thinking  ability  by  presenting  him 
with  everyday  situations  and  prob¬ 
lems  and  asking  him:;  What  Would 
You  Do?”  .  .  .  and  why? 


State  Tcachbrh  Magazine,  Inc. 

307  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  1.  Illinois 

I  have  checked  the  items  and  quantities  desired.  I  understand  this  coupon 
Is  for  use  only  during  this  school  year.  S4  is  enclosed  for  each  item  ordered. 
79a  80a  81a  82a  ffla  84a  55a  60a  8Sa  86a 

28a  90a  Ola  73a 

Name  . . 

Subject  taught  .  Grade  . — 

School  name  . . . . . . . . 

School  address  . — 

City  . . .  State  . — 

Enrollment:  Boys  .  Girls  . . . — 
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HERE’S  HOW 


you  elect  your  NJEA 


officers  and  county  representatives 

Regulations  for  Stale  Elections  —  November,  1953 


I.  Officers  to  be  Elected — terms,  two 

years : 

1.  President 

2.  Vice  President 

3.  Treasurer 

II.  Nominations 

A.  The  State  Nominating  Commit¬ 
tee  shall  meet  and  conduct  its  busi¬ 
ness  in  accordance  with  the  constitu¬ 
tional  provisions  of  Article  XIV,  and 
By-Law  6.  Nominations  made  shall 
be  announced  in  the  April  issue  of 
the  New  Jersey  Educational  Review. 

B.  In  the  event  that  a  vacancy  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  list  of  candidates  duly 
nominated  by  the  State  Nominating 
Committee  prior  to  September  15.  the 
chairman  shall  call  that  Committee 
together  to  make  a  new  nomination 
to  fill  the  vacancy. 

C.  Petition  forms  for  independent 
nominations  for  state  officers  may 
be  secured  from  the  NJEA  Headquar¬ 
ters  on  or  after  April  1,  1953. 

Each  petition  must  contain  at  least 
three  hundred  signatures  of  active 
members  of  the  Association,  with  at 
least  ten  such  signatures  from  each 
of  eleven  counties.  No  more  than  one 
nomination  may  be  made  on  any  one 
petition. 

All  such  petitions  must  reach  NJEA 
Headquarters.  180  W.  State  St..  Tren¬ 
ton  8.  N.  J.  no  later  than  5  P.  M.  on 
Tuesdav.  June  30.  1953. 

1).  The  names  of  and  facts  about 
all  candidates  shall  be  published  in 
the  October  issue  of  the  New  Jersey 
Educational  Review  according  to  a 
form  determined  by  the  Elections 
Committee. 

HI.  In  accordance  with  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  if  there  is  no  contest  for  any 
S*ate  office,  the  chairman  of  the  State 
Elections  Committee  shall  declare  the 
election  of  the  duly  nominated  candi¬ 
dates.  and  there  will  be  no  voting, 
either  bv  mail  or  at  the  convention. 
IV\  Each  membership  receipt  for  ac¬ 
tive  members  shall  have  a  voting  stub 
to  be  used  in  voting  for  State  officers, 
either  by  mail  or  at  the  Convention. 
V.  Voting  By  Mail 

A.  Ballots  for  voting  bv  mail  will 
be  printed  in  the  Octolier  issue  of  the 
New  Jersey  Educational  Review,  ac- 


STATE  VOTING 

Candidates  —  to  be  listed  in 
October  Review. 

Mail  Ballots  —  printed  in  Oc¬ 
tober  Review.  Mark,  stamp 
and  mail  by  October  31. 
Be  sure  to  enclose  the  voting 
stub  from  your  1953-54 
membership  receipt. 

Convention  —  Voting  at  Con¬ 
vention  Hall  every  Conven¬ 
tion  Day.  Present  your 
1953--54  membership  re¬ 
ceipt  with  voting  stub  at¬ 
tached,  and  sign  poll  book. 


cording  to  forms  approved  by  the 
State  Elections  Committee.  These  bal¬ 
lots  can  be  detached,  marked,  folded 
with  the  member’s  voting  stub  in¬ 
serted,  sealed,  stamped  and  mailed 
to  the  NJEA  Headquarters.  Such  mail 
ballots  will  be  of  a  distinctive  color — 
different  from  those  used  for  voting 
at  the  Convention.  Each  ballot  must 
be  mailed  separately,  and  the  stamp 
must  be  provided  by  the  individual 
member  casting  the  mail  ballot. 

B.  Additional  mail  ballots  will  be 
printed  and  will  be  distributed  to 
members  of  the  State  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  use  of  members  who 
may  not  receive  their  October  Re¬ 
views.  They  will  also  be  available  at 
NJEA  Headquarters  at  the  request  of 
individuals. 

C.  Each  ballot  must  be  accompan¬ 
ied  by  the  voting  stub  which  should 
I'e  detached  from  the  voter’s  member¬ 
ship  certificate.  Ballots  unaccompan¬ 
ied  by  this  stub  will  be  rejected. 

D.  No  mail  ballot  shall  be  counted 
which  is  postmarked  later  than  mid¬ 
night  October  31  and  no  ballot  shall 
be  counted  which  arrives  at  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  Head¬ 
quarters  later  than  10  A.  M..  Thurs- 
dav.  NovemI>er  12. 

E.  Mail  ballots  shall  lie  addressed 
to  the  Chairman.  State  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee  at  the  NJEA  Headquarters. 
They  shall  be  received  and  cared  for 
bv  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association 
and  shall  be  brought  by  him.  iino|>en- 


ed,  to  Atlantic  City,  and  turned  over 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  State  Elections 
Committee  or  his  representative. 

VI.  Voting  at  Convention 

A.  Voting  at  the  1953  Convention 
will  take  place  at  Convention  Hall 
as  follows: 

Thursday,  Nov.  12 — 2  to  5  P.  M. 

Friday,  Nov.  13 — 10  A.  M.  to  5.P.M. 

Saturday,  Nov.  14. — 9  A.M.  to  12 
Noon. 

B.  Each  member  shall  sign  a  poll 
book  before  receiving  a  ballot.  No 
member  shall  sign  a  poll  book  until 
he  has  presented  his  duly  signed  mem¬ 
bership  certificate,  with  voting  stub 
attached.  The  voting  stub  shall  be  de¬ 
tached  and  retained  by  the  elections 
officials. 

C.  No  affidavits  of  membership 
will  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  the 
right  to  vote. 

D.  Ballots  prepared  for  mail  voting 
-'ll  not  be  accepted  for  voting  ac 
the  Convention. 

E.  Each  candidate  for  a  contested 
position  may  be  represented  by  one 
duly  authorized  watcher  or  challenger 
within  the  voting  area.  However,  elec¬ 
tioneering  or  instruction  of  voters 
shall  not  lie  permitted  within  the 
voting  area  or  within  thirty  feet  of  the 
entrance  to  the  voting  area. 

VTI.  Counting  the  Ballots 

A.  The  Chairman  of  the  State  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee  shall  inform  all  can¬ 
didates  of  the  time  and  place  at  which 
ballots  will  be  counted,  and  shall 
designate  a  committee  of  members  of 
the  State  Elections  Committee  in 
charge  of  such  counting. 

B.  Each  candidate  for  a  conte.sted 
office  may  be  present  in  person  or 
by  a  representative  authorized  in  writ¬ 
ing. 

C.  Any  challenge  of  the  election  or 
re(|uest  for  a  recount  must  be  made 
immediately  after  the  final  tabulation 
of  votes  is  completed  to  the  chairman 
of  the  State  Elections  Committee  or 
the  person  designated  by  him  to  take 
charge  of  the  counting  of  ballots. 

D.  The  Chairman  of  the  State  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee  shall  promptly  make 
public  the  results  of  the  election. 
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better  results”  with 


Teachers  report 
American  Universal  ^^Ten-Twenty  desk 


Wide  experience 
mokes  our 
service  helpful 

Use  it! 

Th*  prompt,  covrtoout,  woM-in- 
formod  Mcvk*  of  oor  staff  will 
pcoYo  o  satisfying,  timo-soving 
aid  in  making  tk*  most  practical 
Mloctions  for  aH  yo«r  school 
noods.  Oor  worahouso  stocks 
oro  lorgo,  insaring  prompt  ship- 
•’••"fs.  Sand  for  yovr  froo  copy 
of  our  comploto  catalog. 


Teachers  find  their  tasks  easier  and 
more  gratifying  when  their  pupils 
are  relieved  of  bodily  and  visual 
stresses  and  strains  through  use  of 
the  American  Universal  "Ten- 
Twenty”  Desk  (No.  436) .  It  is  the 
only  desk  with  3  desk-top  posi¬ 
tions:  20°  slope  for  greatest  ease 
and  ^^sual  efficiency  in  reading, 
writing  and  drawing;  conven¬ 
tional  10°  slope;  and  level  position, 
best  for  manipulative  tasks  and 
group  discussions.  Exclusive,  too, 
is  the  automatic  fore-and-aft  seat 
adjustment,  for  easy  focal  adjust¬ 
ment  to  all  desk-top  work.  The 
seat  also  swivels  45°  either  way, 
reducing  body  twist  for  right  or 
left  hand  and  eye  preferences,  and 
facilitating  ingress  and  egress. 


1  over 
ctions 


intion 

Hall 


t.  No 
until 
mem- 
stub 
be  de- 
ctions 


A”print«d  showroom” 
of  all  school  needs 
—oor  easy-reference 
catalog. 

School  Sooting 
School  Toblos 
Auditorium  Sooting 
Folding  Chairs 
Church  Fumihiro 
Stadium  Choirs 
Bloochors 

Offico,  Ukrory  and  Gonorol 
Fumituro 

Filing  and  Storogo.Cobinols 
laboratory  Equipmont 
Window  Shodos 
Hooters  end  Toilets 
Primory  Motoriols 
Duplicating  Equipmont 
Janitorial  Supplies 
Ckolkbeords  and  Supplies 
Mops  and  Globos 
Visual  Equipment  and  Supplies 
Office  and  Librory  Supplies 
School  Papers 
Athletic  Goods 
Art  Materials 
Hogs 


[tested 
y  one 
lenger 
,  elec- 
voters 
n  the 
of  the 


PRII  SOOKLITSi 

"Educotion  Grows**  and  **Tho 
Co^ordinafad  Clossroom**— two 
informativo  works  on  rocont 
•ducotionol  dovolopmonts. 


fore-and-aft  seat 
adjustment;  top  at  20* 


American  Universal  Adjustable  Table 
No.  132  and  Envoy  Cbairs  No.  368 

Handsome,  durable,  all-purjM'se  table  with 
sturdy,  steel,  adjustable-heigbt  standards. 
Ideal  set  for  classrooms,  dormitories, 
libraries,  offices,  dining  rooms,  l.ombines 
durability,  beauty,  convenience  at  moder¬ 
ate  price.  Sixes  for  kindergarten,  elemen¬ 
tary  and  high  sehools. 


(  Elec- 
1  can- 
which 
shall 
ers  of 


itested 


AMIRICAN  RODIPORM 
AUDITORIUM  CHAIRS 

Th«  bqautHul  and  prac¬ 
tical  of  full-upholst«rqd  audi¬ 
torium  chairs.  Sodiform 
providot  th«  utmost  in  com¬ 
fort,  durability,'  acoustical 
bon^.  Also  availablo  with 
folding  tabl«t-arm. 


c;tmeueanS^^Gn^>ruy 
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Regulations  for  County  Elections  October  1953 


1.  County  EIrrtions  Committee 

A.  The  county  representative  on  the 
State  Elections  Committee  shall  ap¬ 
point  a  County  Elections  Committee 
of  five  NJEA  members  in  any  county 
having  a  total  active  membership  in 
the  New  Jersey  Elducation  Association 
of  1.250  or  less.  In  counties  where  the 
total  active  membership  exceeds  1,250, 
there  shall  be  one  member  of  the 
Elections  Committee  for  each  250,  or 
major  fraction  thereof,  of  the  active 
members.  School  districts  with  250 
or  more  active  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  shall  have  one.  and  only  one, 
representative  on  the  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee  for  each  250  members,  or 
major  fraction  thereof.  The  county 
representative  on  the  State  Elections 
C^mittee  shall  call  all  meetings  of 
the  County  Elections  Committee,  and 
shall  be  the  chairman  of  that  Com¬ 
mittee. 

B.  The  County  Elections  Commit¬ 
tee  shall  be  in  charge  of  all  County 
Elections  held  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  county  representatives  on  the 
State  Nominating  Committee,  the 
State  Executive  Committee,  and  the 
Delegate  Assembly.  They  shall  fur¬ 
nish  ballots  in  sufficient  number  for 
the  use  of  all  of  the  active  members 
of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  in  the  county  according  to  a  form 
prescribed  by  the  State  Elections 
Committee,  and  shall  employ  such  or¬ 
ganization  for  the  conduct  of  elections 
as  may  be  set  up  by  the  State  Elections 
Committee. 

II.  Nominations  of  (xiunty  Representa¬ 
tive*  to  the  State  NominatiuK  Com¬ 
mittee,  Executive  Committee  and 
Deleaate  Assemblv 

A.  COUNTY  NOMINATING  COM¬ 
MITTEE. 

1.  There  shall  l>e  a  County  Nomi- 
nating  Committee  consisting  of  five 
NJEA  meml)ers  in  any  county  having 
a  total  active  niernl»ership  in  the  New 
Jersey  Education  AsscH’iation  (»f  1.250 
or  less.  In  counties  where  the  total 
active  ineml)ership  exceeds  1.2.50, 
there  shall  be  one  member  of  the 
-Nominating  Committee  for  each  2.50. 
or  major  fraction  thereof,  of  the  ac¬ 
tive  members.  School  districts  with 
2.50  or  more  active  members  of  the 
\ss<M'iation  shall  have  one.  and  onlv 
one.  representative  on  the  Nominat¬ 
ing  C»)mmittee  for  each  2.5f)  mernliers 
or  major  fraction  thereof. 

2.  When,  in  any  county,  a  County 
Education  Asswiation  or  Organiza¬ 
tion  shall  have  Iieen  approved  bv  the 
chairman  of  the  State  Fllections  Com¬ 
mittee.  under  standards  set  up  bv  the 
State  Elections  Committee  and  avail¬ 
able  on  request  from  the  New  Jersev 
Education  Assrx’iation  Office  or  from 


the  county  member  of  the  State  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee,  then  the  Executive 
Board  of  any  such  approved  county 
organization  may,  by  formal  action, 
designate  the  members  of  the  County 
Nominating  Committee.  Formal  re¬ 
quest  for  approval  and  for  authority 
to  designate  members  of  the  County 
Nominating  Committee  shall  be  sub¬ 
mitted  in  writing  to  the  State  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee  at  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association  Office.  Such 
requests  for  approval  of  county  or¬ 
ganizations  must  be  made  not  later 
than  April  30,  1953. 

In  the  event  that,  in  any  county, 
no  county  education  association  or 
organization  is  approved  as  noted 
above,  then  the  county  representative 
on  the  State  Elections  Committee 
shall  appoint  the  County  Nominating 
Committee  with  the  advice  and  con¬ 


sent  of  the  County  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  personnel  of  these  com¬ 
mittees  as  selected  either  by  the 
county  organization  or  by  the  county 
representative  on  the  State  Elections 
Committee  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  State  Elections  (.om- 
mittee  at  the  administrative  offices, 
by  the  county  member  of  the  State 
Elections  Committee  on  forms  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  office,  not  later  than 
May  29,'  1953. 

.3.  The  County  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  prepare  a  list  of  county 
nominees  for  the  State  Nominating 
Committee,  the  Executive  Committee, 
.•^tul  the  Delegate  Assembly  during  the 
years  when  electi«»n  to  these  offices 
is  required  by  the  Constitution,  and 
report  the  same,  with  affirmation  of 
•  heir  memljership  in  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Ass«K-iation.  lo  the  county 
meml)er  of  the  State  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee.  who.  in  turn,  shall  rep<irt  such 
nominations  to  the  .New  Jersey  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  Office  no  later 
than  Septemlwr  IB.  19.53. 

B.  INDIVIDUAL  NOMINATIONS 
BY  PETITION. 

I.  Individual  nominations  by  |)et> 
tion  may  I>e  made  for  nominees  fo 
•he  State  Nominating  Committee,  the 
Executive  Committee  and  the  Deltv 
«ale  Assemblv.  during  the  vears  whep 
election  to  these  offices  is  requires* 
*'V  the  Constitution. 


Such  petitions  must  be  signed  bv 
not  less  than  five  (5)  per  cent  of  the 
♦otal  active  membership  of  the  New 
lersev  Education  Association  in  the 
countv  with  at  least  five  signatures 
from  each  of  at  least  five  (5)  school 
districts  in  the  county,  provided- 
however, 

(a)  that  in  any  county,  seventy- 
five  signatures,  with  at  least  five 
signatures  from  each  of  at  least  five 
school  districts  in  the  county,  shall 
he  sufficient  on  any  petition,  and 
provided  further, 

(b)  that  where  a  school  district  has 
250  or  more  active  members  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  nominations  for  candidates 
for  the  Delegate  Assembly  may  be 
made,  from  any  such  district,  on 
petition  of  not  less  than  ten  (10) 


per  cent  of  the  active  membership 
of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  that  local  school  district. 
2.  All  individual  petitions  for  in¬ 
dependent  nominations  must  he  made 
on  petition-blank  forms  prescribed  by 
the  State  Elections  Committee.  Indi¬ 
vidual  petitions  must  carry  affirma¬ 
tions  that  each  nominee  and  each 
petitioner  is  an  active  member  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association. 
The  County  Elections  Committee  is 
to  be  judge  of  the  validity  of  peti¬ 
tions: 

III.  (bounty  ElcxHions  Calendar 

A.  The  County  Elections  Commit¬ 
tee  in  each  county  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  county  meml>er  of  the  State 
Elections  Committee  to  plan  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  county  elections  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  pr<K’edures  noted 
l>el«)w  so  that  announcement  of  such 
(ilans  may  be  available  for  publication 
no  later  than  Septeml)er  11,  19.53. 

B.  The  Nominating  Committee  in 
each  county  shall  meet  for  organiza¬ 
tion  purposes  at  the  call  of  the  county 
meml)er  of  the  State  Elections  C«)m- 
mittee,  and  thereafter  at  the  call  of 
its  chairman.  It  shall  prepare  a  list 
«»f  nominees  for  the  State  Nominating 
Committee,  the  State  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  the  Delegate  Assemblv 
during  the  years  when  election  to 
tht*se  offices  is  required  by  the  Con- 

( Continued  on  Page  .322) 


County  Elections  Voting 

To  Elect  County  members  of  NJEA  Executive  Committee  and  NJEA 
Delegate  Assembly.  See  September  Review  for  list  of  vacancies. 

Candidates  nominated  by  County  Nominating  Committee  or  by  peti¬ 
tion — listed  in  special  Bulletin  sent  all  schools. 

Voting — in  case  of  contest — at  polling  places  as  listed  in  special  bul¬ 
letin  between  October  12  and  23. 

Procedure — Show  1953-54  membership  certificate  and  sign  poll  book. 
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destination 


transportation 


Vll£4l  distance 
between  two  points 


FOR  CONVENIENCE  —  Thru-liners  travel  direct  routes  to  your  desti* 
nation.  No  change  of  bus  or  baggage. 

FOR  COMFORT  —  Restful  relaxation  is  yours  to  enjoy  aboard  modern, 
air-conditioned  Thru-liners. 

FOR  SAFETY  —  Thru-liner  travel  Js  America's  safest  means  of  trans¬ 
portation. 

FOR  ECONOMY  —  Have  more  money  for  fun  on  your  vacation.  There 
ore  no  lower  fares. 


••ell  cewpee  ' 

yeur  dielce  ef 

0a(pensefourt 

TOAAMY  THRULINER: 

‘Your  highway  heil  from  coat!  lo  ceail. 


milWfctS,  Ospt  ST-43,  101 
I  om  intwMttd  in  o  Q  Trip 


Utiach  an*) 


f«OM_ - 
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ieaving  date 


NAME 


STREET  address. 


The  9  biscuits  that  went 
to  school 


The  story  of  the  T-year  demonstration  program  in 

^ - ^  nutrition  education  carried  on  ity  the 

University  of  Georgia  irit/i  assistance  from  General  Mills 

Some  of  tfie  children  “skipped”  Department  of  Education  and  the 


“Q 

Opring  fever”  seemed  to  be  a 
year-round  affair  for  most  of  the 
children  in  a  certain  Georgia  ele- 


supper  entirely.  Many  drank  little 
milk.  One  fourth-grader’s  frequent 
and  favorite  breakfast  comprised  “9 
biscuits  soaked  in  syrup.” 


Georgia  Nutrition  Education  Advi¬ 
sory  Committee  have  assisted.  Fi¬ 
nancing  and  other  aids  have  been 
provided  by  General  Milb. 


mentary  school.  The  boys  and  girls 
were  iistles.s,  seemed  to  tire  quickly. 
It  was  hard  to  hold  their  attention 
more  than  a  fe>v  minutes  at  a  time. 

Explanations  were  only  guesses 
until' one  morning  when  the  teachers 
passed  out  green  mimeographed 
papers  and  the  children  answered 
the  questions  on  them. 

Collected,  studied  and  tabulated, 
those  answers  set  in  motion  a  chain 


POOR  NUTRITION— 

PCK)R  LEARNING 

Improper  eating  habits  were  re¬ 
sponsible — and  a  lack  of  recognition 
that  go(xl  nutrition  is  neces.sary  for 
good  health.  And  one  of  the  results 
was  the  continual  spring  fever  that 
made  the  teachers’  efforts  so 
unproductive. 

Those  green  sheets  were  the  be- 


A  PROJECrr  STARTS 

**The  ob  jectives  of  the  project ''  says 
Professor  Moore.  “Aow  been  two  sides 
of  the  same  coin.  First,  to  discover  methods 
and  devices  effective  in  teaching  nutrition 
education  and  to  establish  in-service  train¬ 
ing  for  elementary  school  teachers  in  the 
subject.  Second,  to  demonstrate  as  widely 
as  possible  that  school  nutrition  education 
can  effect  diet  improvement.'* 


of  events  that  has  influenced  nearly 
every  school  in  Georgia,  and  reached 
far  l)eyond. 

Each  of  those  green  sheets  recorded 
a  history  of  what  one  child  had  eaten 
in  three  days.  And  over  half  showed 
diets  that  could  be  rated  only  as 
“poor  and  inadequate.” 


ginning  of  a  state-wide  demoastra- 
tion  school  project  in  nutrition 
education  started  in  1945  by  the 
College  of  Education  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia  and  continued  for 
7  years.  Professor  Floride  Moore  has 
directed  the  project,  the  Homemak¬ 
ing  Education  Division  of  the  State 


Professor  Moore  and  her  staff  spent 
the  first  year  in  9  “pilot  schools”  se¬ 
lecting  and  setting  up  procedures  and 
techniques.  Here  the  “green  sheet” 
starting  point— individual  food  habits 
surveys — was  worked  out  and  found 
most  effective.  The  surveys  not  only 
disclosed  what  was  needed  to  im¬ 


prove  the  children’s  diets,  but  proved 
the  key  to  the  next  vital  step — getting 
the  parents  interested. 

PARENTS  ARE  IMPORTANT 

“  IVe  found  it  important,"  says  Pro¬ 
fessor  Moore,  “to  get  the  people  of  the 
community  interested  in  proper  nutrition 
for  the  children.  Discussion  and  analysis 
of  the  food  habits  surveys  were  a  good 
drawing  card  for  bringing  parents  to  the 
schools." 

As  the  program  in  each  school 
gets  under  way,  the  teachers  learn 
hew  to  help  the  children  solve  their 
own  real  eating  habit  problems,  how 
to  bring  the  school  lunch  and  lunch¬ 
room  into  play  as  learning  experi¬ 
ences,  how’  to  mobilize  and  use  the 
resources  of  the  community. 
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Qassroom  materials  and  a  wide 
range  of  activities  have  helped.  One 
school  raised  a  pig,  others  grow  veg¬ 
etable  gardens,  with  two  results.  The 
children  learn  what  foods  need  to  be 
grown  for  nutritious  diets.  And  they 
raise  food  to  supplement  school  and 
home  supplies — an  important  prac¬ 
tical  help,  for  children  can’t  eat  what 
they  don’t  have. 

A  FILM  SEEN  ROUND 
THE  WORLD 

One  interesting  outcome  has  been 
a  20-minute  film  in  color,  entitled 
“The  School  That  Learned  to  Eat,” 
designed  for  teachers,  parents  and 
others  interested  in  nutrition-edu¬ 
cation  programs.  Given  wide  circu¬ 
lation  by  General  Mills,  it  was  chosen 
for  the  1948  International  Film  Festi¬ 
val  in  Fxlinburgh,  Scotland,  as  an 
outstanding  educational  documen¬ 
tary  film  because  of  “its  sincerity,  its 
complete  devotion  to  location  and 


character,  and  its  conviction  on 
realities.” 

In  addition  to  work  in  108  schools, 
the  L’niversity  staff  set  up  seminars 
for  city  or  county  teachers’  groupts, 
carrying  a  credit  of  4  hours  weekly. 
And  each  summer,  the  University 
has  operated  6-week  Workshops  in 
Nutrition  Education,  bringing  in 
teachers  from  all  over  the  state  (over 
1000  to  date),  and  granting  graduate 
or  undergraduate  credits. 

HOW  A  PROJEirr  SPREADS 

Before  this  project  started,  nutri¬ 
tion  was  taught  in  some  Georgia 
schools  in  sketchy  fashion  only.  To¬ 
day,  nutrition  is  taught  much  more 
thoroughly  and  effectively  all  over 
the  state. 

The  University  and  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  now  accept 


nutrition  education  as  a  major  school 
concern.  Elementary  teachers  in 
Georgia  are  required  to  take  a  course 
in  the  subject  before  certification. 

Improvement  in  the  diet-surveyed 
children  is  noticeable.  They  are  eat¬ 
ing  better — and  playing,  learning  and 
working  better. 

And  the  influence  spreads.  Re¬ 
quests  for  information  come  in  a 
steady  flow  to  the  University. 

MUCH  INFORMATION  AVAILABLE 

Across  the  country,  interest  in 
school  nutrition-education  programs 
is  growing.  Has  it  reached  your 
school?  Much  helpful  information  on 
teacher  education,  cla.ssroom  tech¬ 
niques  and  teaching  materials  is 
available  to  you  without  charge 
through  General  Mills.  Just  mail  the 
coupon  below. 


GENERAL  MILLS  Educational  Services 


EDUC..ATIONAL  SERV1C.es,  C.knkral  Mills,  Mininkapolis  1,  Minn. 

I  want  to  know  more  about  nutrition  and  health  education — especially  teacher 
training.  Please  send  me: 

I  I  a  copy  of  “How  Can  Teachers  Teach  Better  Eating  Habits?” 

I  I  a  print  of  the  Georgia  movie,  “The  School  That  Learned  to  Eat.” 

I  will  return  it  within  two  weeks,  and  ptay  postage  both  ways. 

Preferred  date: _  Second  choice: - 

□  a  copy  of  the  1953  Directory  of  Summer  Workshops  in  Health 
and  Nutrition. 

Name _ _ Position - 

.SehofJ  - 

Street _ City_ - - - State - 
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M^t  Washington  National . . . 


WHAT  ABOUT  the  Washington  Na¬ 
tional  Insurance  Company?  Why 
was  it  selected  to  underwrite  Croup 
Sickness  and  Accident  Insurance  for 
the  NJEA  and  its  27,(KK)  active  mem¬ 
bers?  What  experience  has  it  had  in 
writing  group  insurance  for  teachers? 
Is  the  Company  large  and  sound? 
Where  does  it  do  business? 

These  important  questions  and 
many  more  are  certain  to  be  asked  by 
teachers  throughout  the  state  regard¬ 
ing  the  insurer  selected  by  the  NJEA 
to  supply  suplementary  loss  of  time 
income  for  its  members. 

TEACHER  SPECIALISTS 
For  30  years  Washington  National 
has  specialized  in  writing  liberal  and 
actuarially  sound  group  coverages  for 
school  teachers.  The  Company  is 
known  to  many  New  Jersey  teachers 
by  virtue  of  having  33  New  Jersey 
teacher  groups  in  effect  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  In  addition.  Washington 
National  has  more  than  2.500  teach¬ 
ers  organizations  insured,  including 
six  state  teachers  organizations  and  50 
per  cent  of  the  72  largest  city  teachers 
groups  in  the  United  States. 


Thit»  is  the  company  NJEA 
picked  to  offer  group  insur* 
ance  to  its  members. 

-  Another  NJEA  Service  - 


Washington  National  is  an  old  line 
legal  reserve  stock  company  with  its 
home  office  in  Evanston.  Illinois.  Its 
current  assets  exceed  160  million  dol¬ 
lars.  The  company  has  just  entered 
its  forty-third  year  of  service  to  the 
American  public  and  ranks  in  size 
among  the  top  20  per  cent  of  life  and 
accident  and  health  companies  in  the 
nation.  Of  particular  note  Is  the  fact 
that  among  the  fifty  largest  .Ameri¬ 
can  legal  reserve  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies  doing  business  in  1951  the 
Washington  National  ranked  first  in 
ratio  of  assets  to  liabilities — thereby 
affording  the  greatest  possible  extra 
margin  of  safety  to  its  policyowners. 
-More  than  3.000  claims  are  paid  every 
working  day. 


COAST-TO-COAST 

The  Washington  National  operates 
in  47  states,  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  Canada.  It  has  more  than  4,000 
local  representatives  throughout  the 
United  States.  Having  learned  from 
experience  that  teachers’  group  insur¬ 
ance  is  a  highly  specialized  branch 
of  the  insurance  industry,  it  has  built 
up  a  staff  of  60  home  office  trained, 
salaried  group  representatives.  These 
men  travel  throughout  the  country 
installing  and  servicing  teacher 
groups.  Several  of  them,  in  addition 
to  its  present  New  Jersey  group  field 
force,  will  be  brought  to  New  Jersey 
to  make  their  homes  here.  At  present 
the  company’s  group  office  is  in  New¬ 
ark.  but  plans  are  l)eing  made  to  open 
a  spe<  ial  teachers’  group  insurance 
office  in  Trenton  within  the  coming 
months  to  take  care  of  NJEA  com¬ 
mitments. 

State  teacher  associations  now  serv¬ 
ed  by  Washington  National  InsMrance 
(Company  include  Wisconsin.  Minne¬ 
sota.  North  Dakota.  Nebraska.  Vlash- 
ington.  and  the  Nevada  (Classroom 
Teachers'  Association.  Some  large  city 
teacher  a.ssociations  insured  are  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  San  Francisco.  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  Cincinnati,  Washington,  D.  C.. 
Richmond.  New  Orleans.  Milwaukee. 
Chattanooga.  Omaha  and  Houston. 


SAVE  UP  TO  30% 


(FROM  MANUAL  RATES) 


on.  tMufonwSiie  Sn^n^mnce 

Your  N.J.E.A.-approvad  •ufomobiU  Inturor  it  Govornmant  Employaat 
Inturanco  Company.  Sarv!n9  thousands  of  teachars  from  coast  to  coast  with 
unaxcallad  SERVICE.  PROTECTION  and  SAVINGS! 


10\ER\An:\T  raVIPLO^EES 


(Capital  Stack  Companiat , . . 
nat  afTiliatad  with  U.  S.  Govarnmant) 


/nm  uuice 


C(>fnpatue<) 


Govoramoat  Eaipleyaat  lasaraaca  laildiaq,  WASHINGTON  5,  D.  C. 

Nama .  Aga .  Single .  Marriad.... 

Addrast .  City .  Stata.... 


AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE 

Car  Yaar . Maka . Model . Type  Body . 

No.  Cyl . Purchatad  /  /  Naw . Utad . 

Anticipatad  Annual  Milaaga . Aga  of  Youngast  Drivar . 

Is  Car  Usad  for  Butinatt  Purposat  Othar  Than  to  and  from  Work? . 

Plaata  sand  information  concarning  Low  Cost  Automobila  Financing  □  Yas  Q  No  116 
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HOW  MCH 
H0W*H0T 

HOT  WATER 

...  for  your  cafeteria 
...  for  your  home  economics 
classroom 

...  for  general  school  purposes 

‘  Todays*  standards  for  appliance  per¬ 
formance  call  for  definite  amounts  at 
definite  temperatures. 


Call  your  local  Public  Service  Com¬ 
mercial  Office  for  the  helpful  aid  of 
an  experienced  Commercial  Represent¬ 
ative.  He  will  analyze  your  hot  water 
needs  and  recommend  appropriate 
water  heating  equipment. 


PVBLIC 


SERVICE 
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What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know 


A  PAGE  WHERE  TEACHERS  MAY  ASK,  AND  HAVE 
ANSWERED,  QUESTIONS  SIGNinCANT  TO  THEM 


PENSIONS 


By  JOHN  A.  WOOD,  III 
Secretary,  TP&AF 


A  bill,  hat  been  introduced  tn 
permit  retired  teachert  to  earn  up 
to  $750  a  year  in  tubttituting  and 
evening  tckoal  teaching  teithout  re¬ 
luming  part  of  their  retirement  al- 
foteance. 


GROUP  INSURANCE 


On  account  of  the  prevailing  short¬ 
age  of  teachers  the  Board  of  Trustees 
is  often  asked  by  retired  members 
whether  their  pension  status  would  be 
impaired  by  their  accepting  occasion¬ 
al  substitute  employment  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools. 

At  the  height  of  the  depression  in 
1932  a  law  was  enacted  which  was 
annotated  into  the  Revised  Statutes 
as  Chapter  3  of  Title  43  entitled, 
“Pensioners  in  Public  Employment”. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  law  it  is 
a  misdemeanor  for  any  public  body 
to  pay  salary  to  a  person  receiving  a 
public  pension  from  this  or  any  other 
State  and  it  is  a  misdemeanor  for  any 
person  receiving  such  pension  to  ac¬ 
cept  pay  for  public  employment  in 
New  Jersey. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  advised 
that  this  law  would  be  complied  with 
if  a  person  receiving  a  public  pension 
will  refund  to  his  pension  fund  the 
pension  element  of  his  allowance  for 
each  day  employed. 

When  this  legislation  was  enacted 
there  was  a  shortage  of  jobs  and  an 
unusually  high  condition  of  general 
unemployment.  Now  the  pendulum 
has  swung.  The  law  has  been  amend¬ 
ed  several  times  so  as  to  make  its 
provisions  inapplicable  to  persons  ac¬ 
cepting  a  position  under  a  temporary 
appointment  by  court  order,  to  |)er- 
eons  appointed  as  magistrates  in 
municipalities  having  a  population  of 
less  than  5,000,  where  the  compensa¬ 
tion  is  less  than  the  jjension:  nor  to 
the  appointment  and  emplcjyment  of 
any  pensioned  former  municipal  man¬ 
ager  as  an  engineer  or  consultant  or 
member  of  any  commission  or  board, 
or  as  a  teacher  or  lecturer  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  or  public  school  or  institution  in 
the  State,  nor  do  the  provisions  ap¬ 
ply  to  any  nerson  who  received  f)er- 
manent  disability  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty  while  serving  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States,  the  New  Jersey  State  Police, 
or  the  police  department  of  any 
countv  in  this  State. 


By  S.  HERBERT  STARKEY,  JR. 
NJEA  Research  Director 


May  a  New  Jersey  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  pay  a  part  or  all  of  the  premiums 
on  ftraup  insurance  policies? 

Yes.  Under  Chapter  145,  Laws  of 
1951,  whenever  a  group  has  been 
formed  in  accordance  with  Chapter 
47,  Laws  of  1940,  “the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  school  district  in  which 
the  group  or  groups  are  formed  may 
pay  as  additional  compensation  to  the 
individual  members  of  the  group  or 
groups,  a  part  or  all  of  the  premiums 
on  the  group  policy  or  policies.” 
Chapter  47.  Laws  of  1940,  permits 
boards  of  education  to  withhold  pre¬ 
miums  of  group  insurance,  hospit¬ 
alization  and  medical-surgical  insur¬ 
ance  whenever  fifty  per  centum  or 
more  persons  employed  by  a  board 
of  education  desire  to  participate  in 
such  group  plans. 


NJEA  has  approved  plans  under 
which  teachers  can  secure  group 
health  and  accident  insurance  and 
low-cost  automobile  insurance.  De¬ 
tails  were  in  the  March  Review,  or 
see  pages  282  and  304  of  this  issue. 


How  many  boards  of  education  are 
now  paying  part  or  all  of  the  pre¬ 
miums  on  group  insurance  for  its  em¬ 
ployees? 

A  recent  survey  of  the  NJEA  Re¬ 
search  Division  indicates  that  in  7 
districts  out  of  236  reporting  the 
board  (»f  education  is  paying  at  least 
part  of  such  premium  cost.  Group 
Life  Insurance  is  involved  in  .5  of  the 
7  districts,  hospitalization  in  one  dis¬ 
trict.  and  hospitalization  and  medical- 
surgical  in  one  district.  Several  other 
boards  of  education  have  indicated  a 
willingness  to  institute  at  least  partial 
payment  of  premiums  for  the  school 
year  1953-.54. 

How  many  teacher  groups  have  re¬ 
quested  the  board  of  education  to  pay 
part  or  all  of  such  premiums? 

The  same  NJEA  survey  found  that 
at  least  16  boards  of  education  had 
received  a  similar  request  and  had 
turned  down  such  request.  There  is 
evidence  to  show  that  some  of  these 
decisions  were  temporary  and  teacher 
groups  may  receive  a  favorable  deci¬ 
sion  if  the  request  is  made  for  the 
next  school  year. 

In  23  additional  districts  a  request 
is  either  before  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  or  one  is  expected  before  the 
end  of  the  current  school  year. 


A-411 

(CORPORATIONS  TAX) 

By  LEWIS  R.  APPLEGATE 
NJEA  Field  Representative 
What  is  A-411? 

It  is  a  proposal  to  amend  and  sup¬ 
plement  tbe  corporation  franchise  tax 
which  is  currently  based  upon  net 
worth.  The  proposed  bill  would  sim¬ 
ply  change  the  base  upon  which  the 
tax  is  measured,  to  a  5%  tax  upon 
net  income  or  a  1  mill  per  dollar  tax 
on  net  worth  whichever  is  greater. 
The  estimated  yield  of  such  a  tax  is 
$70,000,000.  Since  the  current  cor¬ 
porate  franchise  law  produces  rev¬ 
enue  of  approximately  $10,000,000, 
there  is  an  overall  anticipated  revenue 
increase  of  $60,000,000  for  financ¬ 
ing  the  complete  recommendations  of 
the  State  School  Aid  Commission. 

A  More  Equilahle  Tax 

1.  The  present  net  worth  tax  dis¬ 
criminates  against  business  earning 
little  or  no  profit  and  in  favor  of 
businesses  earning  large  profits.  If 
net  income  is  the  tax  base,  corpora¬ 
tions  will -pay  the  tax  in  proportion 
to  their  profits.  Those  corporations 
which  have  little  or  no  net  income 
will  pay  a  light  tax  upon  the  net  worth 
basis. 

2.  Under  present  economic  condi¬ 
tions,  up  to  %%  of  the  revenue  esti¬ 
mate  will  come  from  the  income  tax 
feature.  In  economically  adverse 
years,  the  yield  from  the  income  tax 
will  be  materially  reduced,  but  the 
net  worth  tax  will  take  hold  to  pro¬ 
duce  somewhat  larger  revenue  than  is 
currently  received  from  the  present 
corporate  franchise  tax. 

3.  The  rate  of  taxation  proposed 
more  nearly  equals  the  rate  of  taxa¬ 
tion  now  imposed  upon  banks,  finan¬ 
cial  businesses  and  certain  other  com¬ 
panies  not  covered  hy  the  corporation 
franchise  tax  law,  but  by  other  spe¬ 
cialized  tax  laws. 

Will  Not  Drive  Business  Out 

Since  the  proposed  net  income  tax 
is  already  being  used  in  states  around 
New  Jersey  at  rates  about  equal  to 
the  present  proposal,  business  should 
not  be  adversely  affected  in  this  state. 
New  York  taxes  corporate  income  at 
a  .514^  rate,  Pennsylvania  at  5%. 
Rhode  Island  at  5%,  the  District  of 
Columbia  at  5%,  Maryland  at  4%, 
and  Connecticut  is  this  year  being 
asked  by  the  Governor  to  raise  its 
3%  rale.  Of  the  .34  states  that  have 
a  corfmrate  income  tax,  10  states  em- 
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ploy  rates  above  5%,  and  6  more  use 
the  5%  rate. 

Tlie  Net  Co*l 

The  corporate  income  tax  paid  to 
New  Jersey  under  this  proposed  bill 
is  deductible  on  the  Federal  Income 
tax  return.  The  saving  in  Federal 
tax  (excess  profits  tax  not  consid¬ 
ered!  will  represent  anywhere  from 
approximately  30%  up  to  50%  of  the 
net  income  tax  due  to  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  under  this  proposal. 

If  $60,()00,(XK)  in  additional  state 
school  aid  is  distributed  to  local 
school  districts,  then  the  local  prop¬ 
erty  tax  rate  will  be  correspondingly 
less  than  it  would  have  been  if  such 
aid  were  not  distributed.  This  saving 
in  .property  taxes  to  the  corporation 
will  further  reduce  the  net  additional 
cost  of  the  corporate  income  tax  bill. 
It  is  even  possible  that  in  some  part 
of  the  state  a  corporation  might  find 
combined  savings  which  would  fully 
match  the  additional  franchise  tax  im¬ 
posed. 

This  apparent  ability  to  get  sizeable 
state  school  aid  for  relatively  small 
additional  cost  to  the  corporation  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  (1)  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  money  will  be  raised 
at  the  expense  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  and  (2)  corporations  will  pay 
income  taxes  to  help  provide  more 
state  aid — a  part  of  which  would 
otherwise  l>e  paid  by  many  of  the 
corporations  in  the  form  of  higher 
property  taxes. 

Lower  Building  CohIh 
PoHHible.,  Says  Booklet 

School  builders  can  lower  ceilings, 
skip  decorative  ginger-bread,  and 
benefit  from  current  labor,  material, 
and  space-saving  devices  without 
compromising  education,  declares  a 
new  booklet.  “Cutting  Costs  in  School- 
house  Construction”  published  recent¬ 
ly  by  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators,  a  department 
of  the  NEA. 

Materials  can  l>e  made  to  do  double 
duty  at  considerable  savings,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  authors,  who  cite  walls  of 
brick  or  glass  which,  when  properly 
built,  can  have  the  same  finish  in¬ 
side  and  out. 

Barbara  Wolf  Writes 
In  NEA  Journal 

Barbara  A.  Wolf,  is  the  author  of 
an  article  in  the  March  issue  of  the 
NEA  Journal.  Miss  Wolf  describes 
the  experiment  in  public  relations 
underway  in  Bergen  County.  The  ex- 
|»eriment,  “A  Workshop  in  Public 
Belations”  is  sponsored  by  the  Ber¬ 
gen  County  Education  Association. 
Miss  Wolf  is  principal  of  Jefferson 
School,  Bergenfield,  and  a  member  of 
the  NJEA  executive  committee. 


HOW  THEV 


ON  America's  Railro. 


Railroad  signals  have  come  a  long  way  from  the  time  when  a 
colored  ball  hoisted  to  the  top  of  a  pole  signaled  that  the  track  ahead 
was  clear.  Today,  trains  run  more  than  2,000,000  miles  every  day  on 
American  railroads,  under  the  world’s  most  complete,  most  effective 
and  safest  system  of  traffic  control. 


On  (nctiont  of  lino  equipped  with  Central¬ 
ized  Traffic  Control,  all  trains  automatically 
report  their  cxaa  positions  and  movements 
through  lights  on  a  map  on  a  central  control 
board.  By  moving  little  levers  on  this  board 
an  operator  can  set  signals  and  throw 
switches  that  govern  the  movement  of  trains 
as  far  away  as  200  miles. 


Basic  in  this  traffic  control  is  the  automatic 
block  signal  system  by  means  of  which  a 
train  in  a  “block"  or  seaion  of  track  reports 
its  presence  to  all  approaching  trains.  This 
is  done  automatically  through  electrical  oper¬ 
ation  of  signals  which  tells  the  engineers  of 
other  trains  whether  to  stop,  to  proceed  with 
caution,  or  to  go  ahead. 


Tho  way  trains  aro  diroctod  through  great  On  somo  Knos  of  exceptionally  heavy  traffic, 

terminals  is  another  modern  marvel.  Lights  signals  inside  the  locomotive  cab,  itself,  pro- 

on  a  map  tell  the  operator  the  position  of  vide  the  engineer  and  fireman  with  constant 

every  train.  Through  his  control  board  he  information  about  changing  traffic  condi- 

lines  up  signals  and  switches  which  are  so  tions  ahead.  And,  supplementing  all  these 

“interlocked"  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  set  means  of  amtonnuic  signaling  is  the  radio  or 

up  conflicting  routes  as  trains  are  guided  induction  train  telephone  by  which  conversa- 

automatically  through  the  maze  of  terminal  tions  are  carried  on  between  trains  and  sta- 

tracks.  tions,  and  between  train  and  train. 

Tito  groat  improvomonH  in  "calling  tho  tignah"  on  Amorico't  rcrilrood*  aro 
typical  of  tho  progrott  from  rosoarch  which  bonofits  not  just  tho  railroads, 
thomsolvos,  but  all  of  wt  in  a  nation  whoso  production  rolls  on  roils  of  stooL 


Reprints  of  this  advertisement  about  America's 
railroads  and  the  country  they  serve  will  be 
mailed  to  you  for  use  in  your  classroom  work 
upon  your  requeu  for  advenisement  No.  6. 


You'll  onjoy  THE 
RAllJtOAO  HOUR  ovory 
Mosiday  gvoning  on  NIC 


Some  things  we  as  teachers  might  do 
as  a  result  of  the  facts  gathered  by 
survey  and  research  in  other  schools. 


By  DR.  THOMAS  E.  ROBINSON,  President,  Glassboro  State  Teachers  College 


Groom  Important:  ‘'What  shall 
I  wear  today?”  may  be  an  important 
question,  in  teaching.  A  study  by 
Helen  W.  Ellis,  at  Northern  Illinois 
State  Teachers  College,  would  in¬ 
dicate  that  graduate  and  undergradu¬ 
ate  college  students  consider  dress 
one  of  the  important  factors  in  re¬ 
membering  their  former  teachers.  The 
question  asked  was  “Do  you  remem¬ 
ber  any  teachers  because  of  the  clothes 


they  wore?”  All  replied  in  the  af¬ 
firmative.  although  one  declared  that 
her  only  interest  was  whether  the 
teacher  wore  a  smile.  Sample  com¬ 
ments  were:  “My  sixth-grade  teacher 
always  wore  something  with  ruffles 
or  frills  and  always  made  me  feel 
gay:”  “My  English  teacher  always 
wore  black,  and  her  class  was  as  dull 
as  she  looked;”  “I  remember  one 
teacher  because  she  smelled  so  good;” 


“My  eighth-grade  teacher  had  cos¬ 
tume  jewelry  for  every  change  of 
dress,  and  we  felt  she  was  trying  both 
to  please  us  and  to  teach  us  good 
grooming  by  her  example.” 

Do  you  believe  that  children 
notice  your  dress?  Have  they  ever 
indicated  their  pleasure  in  looking 
at  you?  Does  your  financial  con¬ 
dition  enable  you  to  dress  in  a  man¬ 
ner  pleasing  to  them?  Do  you 
think  that  you  can  teach  pupils  the 
principles  of  good  grooming  by 
your  example?  Do  you  acknowledge 
that  the  teacher  is  the  foremost  “vis¬ 
ual  aid”  in  any  classroom?  Does 
the  teacher's  dress,  in  your  opin¬ 
ion,  have  any  contribution  to  make 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  learn¬ 
ing  environment? 

Booka^f'the  Year:  According  to 
the  American  Textbook  Publishers’ 
Institute,  the  annual  expenditure 
needed  to  provide  elementary  pupils 
in  a  typical  school  community  with 
desirable  kinds  and  quantities  of 
printed  instructional  and  testing  ma- 
terals  is  $5.53  per  pupil,  based  on 
1951  school  prices.  This  figure  in¬ 
cludes  textbooks.  supplementary 
books,  selected  workbooks,  standard¬ 
ized  tests,  and  classroom  sets  of 
reference  books.  It  would  represent 
about  2.5  percent  of  the  estimated 
average  per-pupil  expenditure. 

How  much  does  your  community 
spend  annually  for  printed  in¬ 
structional  material,  on  a  per-pupil 
basis?  Does  it  approach  the  recom¬ 
mended  figure?  What  percentage 
of  your  average  per-pupil  expendi¬ 
ture  is  devoted  to  printed  instruc¬ 
tional  material?  Does  your  school 
board  provide  you  with  all  the 
materials  for  whirh  you  ask?  Are 
there  reasons,  in  your  community, 
which  permit  you  to  give  satis¬ 
factory  instruction  for  a  lesser 
amount?  In  what  specific  ways  is 
\our  instruction  ham|)ered  hy  lack 
of  materials?  I)c»es  your  community 
set  a  f)er-pupil  or  class  budgetary 
limitation  within  which  you  must 
ojierate  in  your  ordering?  Is  such 
a  limitation  desirable,  if  high 
enough?  Has  your  faculty  ever 
studied  this  problem  and  made 
recommendations  concerning  it  to 
your  superintendent? 
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‘Woefern”  Insurance? 

1 
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If  most  insurance  policies  weren’t  so  old-fashioned, 
we  at  Teachers  Protective  Mutual  wouldn’t  have  to  call 
our  insurance  ’’modem.”  Our  kind  of  insurance  just 
seems  to  be  common  sense. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

It’s  common  sense,  isn’t  it,  to  adjust  the  policy  to  fit  the 
person  who  wants  it,  tailor  it  to  fit  her  income,  special 
needs,  even  personal  preferences.  After  all,  she’.s 
paying  for  it. 

1 

1 
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How  many  insurance  policies  will  let  you  decide  just 
how  much  monthly  benefit  you’ll  need  when  you  become 
sick  or  incapacitated?  How  many  will  let  you  determine 
when  payments  will  begin?  How  many  will  let  you 
choose  the  time  to  pay  premiums? 

1 

1 
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The  Teachers  Special  Policy  leaves  all  these  decisions 
up  to  you.  Choose  any  monthly  benefit — up  to  $200. 

Have  payments  begin  on  the  first  day  of  sickness,  if 
you  want.  Pay  premiums  whenever  you  want — annually, 
semi-annually,  or  quarterly.  It’s  up  to  you.  And  you 
can  have  special  ’’riders”  giving  you  increased  hospitali- 
ution  or  surgical  benefits  added  to  the  policy. 

You  decide. 

1 

1 

1 
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Find  out  today  about  this  new  kind  of  income  protection. 

Mail  us  this  coupon.  We’ll  send  you  complete  informa¬ 
tion  immediately! 

TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE  MUTUAL 

Life  Insurance  Company  .  .  .  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 
•  K  «  K  K  B  ■■  Non-As$«ss«bU  Policies  «  b  •  «  «  b  s 


PleaM>  aend  me  information  about  the  Teacher*  Special 
Halier 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 

town  .  STATE  . 
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Quo  Vadis?  In  a  Kentucky  high 
school,  according  to  the  December, 
1951.  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  School 
Service,  University  of  Kentucky,  a 
survey  showed  that  only  one-third  of 
the  graduating  class  could  say  what 
they  planned  to  do  after  graduation. 
The  rest  didn't  know  where  they  were 
going  or  what  they  were  doing  to  do. 

No  program  of  guidance  can  work 
with  UK)  percent  perfection.  An  aver¬ 
age  of  55  percent,  however,  leaves 
much  to  Ih*  desired  in  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  guidance  function  of  the 
school. 

What  percentage  of  the  gradu¬ 
ates  of  your  high  school  last  June 
knew  exactly  what  they  were  go¬ 
ing  to  do  next?  Did  your  school 
evaluate  its  success  in  guidance? 
Were  there  lamentable  weaknesses 
evident?  Have  steps  been  devised 
to  overcome  tliose  weaknesses  in  the 
future?  Has  the  whole  faculty 
considered  this  matter,  since  guid¬ 
ance  is  a  responsibility  of  tbe  en¬ 
tire  school?  Does  evaluation  show 
that  each  year  your  success  in  guid¬ 
ance  is  improving?  What  respon¬ 
sibility  has  been  placed  upon  you 
next  year  to  increase  your  school's 
guidance  achievement? 

One  for  All:  “It  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  obsolete  practice  today 
to  teach  with  a  single  textbook”,  says 
the  1951  Yearbook  of  the  Association 
for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  De¬ 
velopment.  The  Association  makes 
this  statement  l)ecause  of  the  eight- 
year  range  in  ability  that  can  he  found 
in  almost  every  class  and  subject.  It 
believes  that  the  teacher  who  uses 
one  textbook  is  dooming  many  pupils 
to  failure  and  is  not  providing  proper 
stimulation  for  the  more  talented 
pupils  in  the  class. 

Do  you  attempt  to  teach  your 
class  with  one  basic  textbook  for 
all?  How  defend  the  prac¬ 
tice  when  you  know  its  inappropri¬ 
ateness,  in  point  of  difficulty,  fur 
many  of  the  pupils  in  your  class? 
What  is  the  policy  of  your  system 
in  resfKH^'t  to  basic  books?  Has  the 
policy  l)een  re-examined  lately  in 
view  of  modern  research?  Have 
you  been  trained  in  prtM'edures  to 
handle  a  multi-text  classroom?  Do 
you  think  you  can  adjust  to  such 
prcM’edures?  Do  you  lielieve  that 
such  adjustment  is  net'c^sary  and 
inevitable  t(»  meet  the  very  natural 
range  of  abilities  existing  in  all 
classes?  Is  it  time  for  all  teachers 
and  schools  to  face  this  jroblem. 


SCIENTIFIC  NOTE 

From  the  Tripod,  publication  of 
the  Middlesex  County  Vocational  and 
Technical  Teachers  Association,  we 
glean  the  fact  that  the  “dousing”  or 
“divining”  rods  method  of  locating 
water  under  ground  is  workable.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  theory  the  rods,  held  par¬ 
allel.  will  open  when  they  pass  over 
underground  water.  The  Tripod  edi¬ 
tor  testifies,  with  reluctant  skepticism, 
that  the  idea  worked  with  o  out  of  10 
who  tried  it. 


Educators  On  Saturday 
Telecast  Panel 

Two  New  York  City  educators  serv¬ 
ing  on  the  staff  of  Jersey  City  State 
Teachers  College,  were  recent  mem- 
l)ers  of  a  Television  Council  panel 
from  Station  WATV,  Newark,  on  the 
topic:  THE  ROLE  OF  MORAL  AND 
SPIRITUAL  VALUES  IN  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  TEACHING. 

Mrs.  Bernice  Ryan  and  Dr.  Thomas 
J.  Francis  assisted  in  the  discussion. 


and 

low  cost  material 


NATIONAL 

WILDLIFE 

FEDERATION 


If  you  are  seeking  lively  new  ideas  to  Etpocially  inU 
inspire  enthusiasm  about  wildflowers,  the  colorful  st 
animals  and  conservation,  the  National  the  postcards 
Wildlife  Federation  may  have  just  the  rectly  below, 
answer  for  you.Their  material  is  very  at-  booklets  w hie 

tractive,easiIyreadandsomeofithas 
suggestions  for  first  hand  experiences  conse 

you  and  your  class  can  share  together  color.  Useful  in 
as  you  st)lve  some  of  the  many  mysteries  books.  for  36 

and  problems  nature  provides.  'V  raini 

Fr««  (up  to  25  copios  of  oach) 

LISTS  or  STATE  BIRDS  AND  FLOWERS. 

Multilithecl  sheers.  ship. 

13  APPROACHES  TO  CONSERVATION.  wX  lP  25^  P 

Black  and  white  illus.  Such  subjects  as  ^  *  / 

erosion;  forest  fires;  wildlife  and  ’*'’■*••  —  _  -  |  ’**•*'* 

pure  water;  wildlife  and  the  farmer;  rr* 

wildlife  manaitement;  problem  of  con-serva-"^?^;^,^''  T®  ** 
tion ;  anil  wildlife  of  the  waters.  For  teachers.  — ?  ”  ®  * 

CONSERVATION  LEAFLETS:  set  of  8  illuS.  Up- 

land  (lame  Birds;  Sonv  Birds;  Marine  Fish;  ‘  ^ 

The  Wild  Rose;  Soil,  Water  and  You;  Pollu-  wild  bird  post 
tion;  Trees;  Mammals.  full  color:  Si 

CONSERVATION  FILM  LIBRARY  CATALOGUE—  Paintings  are 
(Jives  name,  rental  price,  brief  descriptions.  35f  postpaid. 

If  (urthar  InlaraaFad  -For  items  above,  write  nat’l  wildlife 
FEDERATION,  3308  Fourteenth  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  lo,  D.C. 

EVERYONE  ENJOYS  dalicious  Wriglay’i  Spaarmint  Gum. 
Tha  livaly  flavor  satisfias  yat  won’t  hurt  maahima 
appatita.  And,  tha  plaasant  chawing  halps  kaap  i'.U 
taath  claan  and  bright.  Just  try  it  somatima  soon.  i  \ 


Espacially  intarMting  to  you  may  be 

the  colorful  stamps,  the  booklets  and 
the  postcards  described  briefly  di-  Jf 
rectly  below.  Also  the  various  i 
bookletswhich  belong  to  a  series. 

To  Ba  Hod  At  Low  Cost 

WILDLIFE  CONSERVATION  STAMPS:  Full  -A 

color.  Useful  in  albums,  letters,  scrap- 
books.  $i  for  36  postpaid. 

t  RAINDROPS  AND  MUDDY 

rivers:  The  concise 
story  of  water,  soil,  life 
and  their  relation- 
ship,  (trades  4-6. 

25^  postpaid. 

^PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS 

LIVE  together:  The 
relationship 

plants  and  animals. 

Grades  5-7.  postpaid, 

WILD  BIRD  POSTCARDS  in  J  ■  id  1 

FULL  color:  Set  of  1 2. 

Paintings  are  lovely. 
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Choral  Music  At  The  Manual  Training  School 


fly  y.  E.  SEGEAR,  Superintendent 
and 

SIMEON  F.  MOSS, 

Field  Representative 

^T^he  increasing  popularity  now  be- 
ing  enjoyed  by  the  secondary 
school  choir  has  led  many  pupils  to 
think  in  terms  of  participating  in  a 
choral  group  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  if  they  were  “trying  out”  for  an 
athletic  team  or  for  the  school  play. 
One  significant  difference  is  that  in 
sport  or  dramatic  competition  only 
those  having  exceptional  skills  are  re¬ 
tained,  whereas  in  a  choral  group 
most  pupils  who  show  sustained  inter¬ 
est  can  usually  be  integrated.  It  thus 
provides,  for  many  pupils  who  have 
little  interest  in  or  aptitude  for  sports 
or  dramatics,  an  opportunity  to  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  a  school  activity 
which  is  contributing  as  much  to  the 
school's  prestige  and  to  the  pupils’ 
development  as  does  the  athletic  team 
or  dramatic  guild, 

A  Long  Tradition 

Such  a  program  of  choral  music  has 
long  been  an  established  tradition  at 
the  New  Jersey  Manual  Training 
School  at  Bordentown,  Shortly  before 
the  close  of  World  War  I,  Frederick  j. 
Work,  who  has  been  acknowledged  as 
a  pioneer  in  the  teaching  of  choral 
music  in  New  Jersey’s  secondary 
schools,  became  Bordentown’s  Director 
of  Music.  Mr.  Work  limited  his  in¬ 
terest  to  a  mixed  ensemble  known  as  a 
Glee  Club.  During  his  twenty-five  years 
of  service,  a  high  degree  of  musical 
excellence  was  achieved  with  this 
group.  Fulfilling  engagements  for  nu¬ 
merous  organizations  throughout  New 
Jersey,  the  Mixed  Glee  Club  did  much 
to  continue  the  Negro  Spiritual  as  an 
accepted  choral  form.  During  this  era, 
for  about  thirty  years,  another  faculty 
m»-mber,  Ira  Godwin,  concentrated 
upon  the  development  of  a  boys  quar¬ 
tette  which  achieved  a  high  degree 
of  success. 

A  Larger  Group 

A  change  in  emphasis  from  small 
singing  groups  to  a  large  choral  en¬ 


semble  was  made  when  Mr.  Work  was 
succeeded  in  1942  by  Charles  Higgins. 
Mr.  Higgins,  who  had  received  his 
musical  training  as  a  member  of  the 
renowned  Westminster  Choir,  founded 
the  Bordentown  A  Cappella  Choir,  the 
present  musical  unit  of  the  Manual 
Training  School.  Mr.  Higgins  at  once 
recognized  the  wisdom  of  securing  a 
wider  base  of  student  participation, 
and  he  invited  all  members  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  body  to  participate  in  the  choir. 
By  the  end  of  his  first  year,  he  had  en¬ 
listed  the  support  of  over  one-fifth  of 
the  school’s  enrollment  as  choir  mem¬ 
bers.  He  divided  an  unwieldly  group  of 
nearly  ninety  students  into  -two  choirs, 
a  chapel  choir  and  a  concert  choir. 

The  chapel  choir  was  composed  of 
l>eginners  initially.  Later,  pupils  less 
adapted  for  choral  work  were  retained 
in  the  chapel  choir.  This  group 
renders  its  programs  at  the  school’s 
religious  services  and  assemblies.  Pu¬ 
pils  who  show  a  marked  degree  of 
choral  ability  are  included  in  the  more 
experienced  concert  choir,  which  parti¬ 
cipates  in  most  of  the  Manual  Train¬ 
ing  School’s  outside  musical  engage¬ 
ments.  This  is  essentially  the  system 
under  which  the  A  Cappella  Choir 
presently  operates. 

Such  a  graded  choral  system  permits 
the  director  to  maintain  a  uniform 
degree  of  quality  in  his  concert  choir, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  is  able  to 
offer  to  Ijeginners  and  to  those  stu¬ 
dents  who  show  a  lesser  degree  of 
choral  ability  an  opp<jrtunity  to  parti- 
ciftate  in  the  over-all  choir  organiza¬ 
tion  as  members  of  the  chapel  choir. 
In  addition,  a  weekly  chapel  song  ser¬ 
vice  is  scheduled  which  provides  for  all 
pupils  an  opportunity  to  coordinate  the 
lessons  learned  in  their  music  classes 
throughout  the  week. 

A  Varied  Experience 

The  Bordentown  A  Cappella  Choir 
has  other  real  advantages  to  offer  to  its 
members.  It  gives  each  meml>er  an 
opportunity  to  apply  his  or  her  lan¬ 
guage  training  to  active  productive 
purposes.  The  choir  includes  in  its 
repertoire  arias  from  the  great  Italian 


operas,  Latin,  French,  Spanish  and 
Yiddish  songs,  and  Hebrew  religious 
selections.  Choir  members  are  there¬ 
fore  exposed  to  a  variety  of  foreign 
languages. 

Members  of  the  choir  are  also  of¬ 
fered  an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
organized  leadership  activities.  With¬ 
out  such  a  student  organization  within 
the  choir,  it  would  be  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  choirmaster  to  perform  his 
duties  in  an  efficient  manner.  Offi¬ 
cers  are  elected  on  a  yearly  basis  by 
the  total  membership  of  the  choir. 
They  assist  the  director  in  checking 
attendance  and  equipment.  They  brief 
choir  members  concerning  the  choir 
itinerary,  and  delegate  other  duties  to 
members  of  the  group. 

Student  Interest 

The  crux  of  the  success  of  the  choral 
program  at  the  Manual  Training 
School  can  be  found  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  high  degree  of  student  in¬ 
terest  in  choral  music.  E^ch  year  the  A 
Cappella  Choir  is  assuming  a  more  im¬ 
portant  role  in  the  activities  of  the 
school.  In  many  respects  the  education 
gained  through  experience,  by  choir 
participants  far  surpasses  the  musical 
progress.  Many  derive  a  satisfaction 
from  being  a  member  of  a  group  which 
exemplifies  one  of  the  school’s  out¬ 
standing  achievements.  To  them  the 
choir  offers  citizenship  experience.  To 
other  pupils  the  choir  represents  an 
opportunity  for  travel  and  for  associa¬ 
tion  with  other  groups.  These  pupils 
gain  a  better  knowledge  of  their  state 
through  choir  participation. 

To  a  few  promising  music  pupils, 
the  choir  provides  a  jumping  off  point 
for  a  musical  career.  Such  pupils 
aspire  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
more  successful  former  choir  members 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  music  world  as  outstanding  direc¬ 
tors  and  artists.  Included  in  this  cate¬ 
gory  are  Leonard  DePaur,  presently 
Director  of  the  DePaur  choir  which  is 
a  nationally  known  infantry  choir  of 
the  concert  type,  and  also  James  Box- 
will  who  has  gained  national  recogni¬ 
tion  as  a  baritone  soloist. 

We  read  and  hear  much  almut  the 
importance  of  school  community  re¬ 
lations.  There  is  probably  no  area  of 
emphasis  that  lends  itself  better  to  the 
cultivation  of  these  wholesome  rela¬ 
tionships  than  the  area  of  choral 
music.  Particularly  is  this  true  when, 
as  in  the  case  of  Manual  Training 
School’s  Charles  Higgins,  the  Director 
of  Choral  music  not  only  urges  his 
pupils  to  identify  themselves  with  tha 
music  groups  in  their  local  churches, 
but  even  sets  the  example  by  rendering 
that  type  of  service  himself.  In  addi- 
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tion  to  his  campus  duties.  Mr.  Higgins 
finds  time  to  serve  as  Director  of  the 
Choral  music  in  one  of  the  large 
churches  in  an  urban  community.  The 
zeal  with  which  he  enters  into  this 
opportunity  for  community  service  can 
he  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  he  has 
organized  the  choral  music  of  that 
church  into  five  groujis.  representing 
graduated  levels  of  musical  attainment. 

Another  evidence  of  alertness  on  the 
part  of  the  Director  to  cultivate  favor¬ 
able  school-community  relationships 
can  be  seen  in  the  fact  that,  frequently, 
when  the  Manual  Training  School's  .A 
Cappella  Choir  is  scheduled  to  appear 
in  a  given  community,  if  there  resides 
in  that  community  a  former  choir 
memlier  who  previously  served  a  lead¬ 
ing  role  in  the  choir,  that  person  is  in¬ 
vited  to  sing  the  leading  part  in  a 
favorite  selection  on  that  occasion. 
Probably  one  of  the  most  heart-warm¬ 
ing  experiences  in  the  area  of  school- 
community  relationships  occurred  re¬ 
cently  when,  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
most  satisfying  performance  in  a  North 
Jersey  community,  the  Director  invited 
all  |)ersons  in  the  audience  who  at  any 
time  attended  Manual  Training  School, 
to  stand  with  the  A  Cappella  Choir  and 
join  in  the  singing  of  the  school's  Alma 
Mater.  There  were  at  least  fifty  per¬ 
sons  who  immediately  went  to  the 
front.  With  eyes  twinkling  and  with 
expressions  of  sincerity  on  their  faces, 
they  proudly  lifted  their  voices  with 
reverence  for  the  Institution  they  have 
learned  to  love  so  well.  At  the  same 
time,  there  was  no  mistaking  the  emo¬ 
tion  that  had  gripped  the  audience. 
One  could  not  escape  the  feeling  that 
they  too.  had  been  drawn  closer  to 
“Ironsides”  (the  nickname  hy  which 
Manual  Training  School  is  affection¬ 
ately  known). 


I'ape  Recorders  Added 
For  Newark  Educators 

Ten  tape  recorders  have  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Department  of  Libraries. 
Visual  Aids  and  Radio,  of  the  New¬ 
ark  Board  of  Education.  They  have 
l>een  placed  on  loan  to  schools  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  25  recorders  now  in  the 
s«-hools. 

The  new  phase  of  the  program  also 
includes  a  library  of  tapes  on  such 
diverse  topics  as  Shakespeare's  works. 
Distant  Lands.  Fun  With  Books,  the 
Jefferson  Heritage,  Old  Tales  and 
.New,  Songs  and  Stories  of  l.atin 
America.  Treasure  Island.  When  the 
World  Was  Young,  and  You  Are 
There. 

The  Guide  also  recommends  the 
TV  program  Ding  Df>ng  School,  cur¬ 
rently  appearing  on  Channel  4  in  the 
metropf>litan  area,  at  10:.50  a.m..  as 
an  aid  for  the  pre-school  child. 
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Assessments 

(Continued  from  Page  297) 
of  real  estate  tend  to  be  assessed  at 
higher  ratios  than  the  average  for 
that  particular  municipality. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Here  is  a  summary  of  the  major 
recommendations.  The  Commission 
on  State  Tax  Policy  recommended: 

1.  That  the  county  be  established 
as  the  primary  assessment  district, 
with  a  fully  qualified  county  assessor 
properly  compensated. 

2.  That  the  assessment  process  be 
recognized  as  a  professional  opera¬ 
tion  to  be  performed  by  technically 
qualified  personnel,  removed  from  all 
political  considerations. 

3.  That  the  County  Boards  of  Tax¬ 
ation  l)e  retained  for  the  purposes  of 
appeal  and  review. 

f.  That  valuation  for  the  purpose 
of  the  assessment  of  property  taxes  be 
made  biennially,  except  for  new  con¬ 
struction.  additions  and  demolitions. 

.3.  That  the  statutory  standard  of 
“true  value”  for  buildings  and  im¬ 
provements  shall  mean  the  average 
of  reproduction  cost  less  depreciation 
and  the  gross  actual  or  imputed  rental 
I  value  of  <*ach  property,  to  be  asoer- 
I  tained  under  uniform  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations. 

6.  That  the  I..egislature  could  pro- 
1  vide  for  assessments  to  be  made  on 
50  percent  of  the  valuation  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  formula  in  view  of  the  pre- 
I  sent  high  tax  rates  established  on  the 
basis  of  valuations  which  have  aver¬ 
aged  .34  percent  of  “true  value.” 

STATE  SCHOOL  AID 

The  State  School  Aid  Commission 
i  also  recommended  that  local  assess- 
I  ments  be  equalized  according  to  a 
uniform  formula.  The  Sixth  Report 
I  of  the  Commission  on  State  Tax  Poli¬ 
cy  has  now  compiled  the  necessary 
data  and  made  recommendations  that, 
if  carried  out,  c«)uld  bring  about  the 
correction  of  present  inequities  in  the 
apportionment  of  sch<ml  moneys  un¬ 
der  the  Pascoe  equalization  formula. 
These  same  inequities  are  present  in 
the  apportionment  tables  found  at  the 
end  of  Part  I  of  the  Report  of  the 
State  Aid  Commission  in  the  column 
called  “local  fair  share.” 

How  will  equalized  assessments  af¬ 
fect  the  total  amount  of  money  needed 
to  fulfil  the  Commission's  state  aid 
plan?  How  will  equalized  assessments 
affect  the  amount  of  money  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  each  school  district?  This 
article  was  prepared  immediately  af¬ 
ter  the  release  of  the  Sixth  Report, 
and.  while  the  necessary  research  to 
answer  these  questions  is  being  done 
i  by  the  NJEA,  the  study  is  not  far 

j  enough  along  to  draw  any  conclu¬ 

sions. 


STILL  NEED  $60,000,000 
Anyone  familiar  with  the  formula 
for  distribution  of  state  school  aid 
proposed  by  the  State  Aid  Commis¬ 
sion  will  realize  that  revised  assess¬ 
ments  cannot  seriously  change  the 
state  aid  money  needed.  The  proposed 
minimum  aid  of  $110  per  pupil  in 
weighted  average  daily  attendance 
would  not  be  touched  by  an  assess¬ 
ment  revision.  Such  minimum  aid 
alone  costs  about  $50,(XX),000  of  the 
$57,000,000  increase  called  for  in  the 
report  of  the  State  Aid  Commission. 
Do  not  let  those  opposed  to  state  aid 
use  the  assessment  issue  to  delay  our 
much  needed  program  or  to  create 
the  false  hope  that  reassessment  will 


appreciably  reduce  the  need  for  state 
school  aid.  The  saving  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  reach  as  high  as  $7,000,000.  in¬ 
creased  enrollments  of  the  past  two 
years  will  increase  the  cost  of  the 
commission  plan  by  at  least  that  much. 

Any  comment  on  the  effect  of  re¬ 
vised  assessments  upon  the  state  aid 
apportionment  for  individual  districts 
is  unsafe  ground  until  the  NJEA  Re- 
.search  Division  study  is  complete. 
Increased  enrollments  of  the  past  two 
years  will  certainly  more  than  make 
up  for  any  possible  change  due  to  re¬ 
vised  assessments  in  the  majority  of 
districts.  The  magnitude  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  aid  compared  to  what  the  state 
now  provides,  rightly  places  revision 
of  assessments  in  the  background. 
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. . .  to  produce  a  work  of  art 
. . .  to  grow  a  mighty  redwood  tree 
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8  The  fifteen  years  of  research  and  developmental 
work  that  have  gone  into  the  Behavior  Preference 
Record  are  your  assurance  of  a  valuable  and  useful 
guidance  instrument,  a  product  in  which  we  take 
genuine  pride.  This  test  brings  the  benefits  of  ob¬ 
jective  measurement  and  analysis  to  areas  once 
considered  intangible:  Cooperation,  Friendliness,  In¬ 
tegrity,  Leadership,  Responsibility,  and  Critical 
Thinking — the  components  of  our  democratic  ideals 
and  practices.  A  fascinating  and  stimulating  tool  for 
use  in  grades  4  through  12,  at  a  price  any  school 
budget  can  afford. 


. .  to  build  a  pyramid 
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Itiis  year-make -die 
I  mosfofyour 
|)recious  holidays.. 


Education  Writers  Give 
Award  To  Station  WATV 

Newark’s  television  station  WATV 
was  the  recipient  of  one  of  the  an¬ 
nual  awards  of  the  Education  Writers 
Association,  at  the  AASA  convention 
in  Atlantic  City,  during  February. 

The  Writers,  who  present  yearly 
awards  for  outstanding  work  in  edu¬ 
cation,  this  year  gave  awards  to  four 
writers  in  the  field  of  education, 
three  newspapers  and  a  television  sta¬ 
tion. 


Driving  Instructors 
Name  Committee 

A  Committee  for  Driver  Education 
Curriculum  Study  has  been  named  by 
the  newly-formed  New  Jersey  Driver 
Education  Teachers  Association.  The 
organization,  formed  in  May,  1952, 
has  almost  one  hundred  contributing 
members  throughout  the  state. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Reddy,  Morristown 
high  school,  was  named  chairman  of 
the  Committee. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
association  is  composed  of  members 
from  different  sections  of  the  State: 
A1  Lawrence,  West  Orange;  Mrs. 
Nellie  Bonanni,  Trenton  STC;  Her¬ 
man  Knuppel,  Belleville;  Louis  Ger¬ 
ber,  New  Jersey  School  for  the  Deaf; 
Paul  Shaffer,  Camden;  and  Charles 
Lehman,  Riverside. 


Home  Economics  Meeting 
The  New  Jersey  Home  Exjonomics 
Association  will  meet  on  May  2,  9 
to  12  -  in  the  Science  Building,  Bee¬ 
hive,  College  Hall  Campus,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  College  for  Women.  Coffee  Hour 
will  be  held  in  the  Home  Economics 
Cafeteria,  Science  Building  from  9 
until  10  A.  M.  There  will  be  a  busi¬ 
ness  meeting  from  10  to  10:30  A.  M. 
The  program  starts  at  10:30  with  an 
address  by  Dean  Albert  E.  Meder,  Jr. 
of  Rutgers  on  “Home  Economics  in 
the  State  University  of  New  Jersey.” 
There  will  be  a  fashion  show,  present¬ 
ed  by  Olive  Berry,  Fashion  Stylist,  of 
the  Simplicity  Pattern  Company. 
Lunch  will  be  served  in  the  University 
Commons. 


WATER  WONDERLAND 


It  $  Amenca's  variety  vacation^ 
land  designed  by  nature  to 
give  you  the  best  vacation  of 
your  life.  There’s  glorious 
swimming  and  fishing  .  .  . 
sailing,  canoeing,  riding  .  .  .  dancing,  golf, 
tennis.  And,  there  are  historic  sites  and 
dyrumic,  industrial  cities  to  be 
explored.  If  you’re  seeking  ad-  ^ 

ditional  teacher  credits,  you’ll 
find  the  summer  courses  you 
want  at  many  of  Michigan’s 
fully-accredited  schools— near  to  these 
pleasant  vacation  diversions.  Send  the 
coupon  for  free  literature  today. 


TV  In  The  Classroem 

There  is  no  lack  of  possibilities  for 
using  television  in  the  classroom,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  metropolitan  area 
where  reception  is  good  and  programs 
are  varied,  says  Harold  Hainfeld, 
Roosevelt  School,  Union  City,  in  the 
January  issue  of  Audio-Visual  Guide. 

Science  Lessons  from  the  Newark 
station,  together  with  special  telecasts 
for  educational  purposes  from  New 
York  stations,  provide  variety.  Even 
the  regular  commercial  programs 
provide  a  basis  for  current-events 
classes  in  the  Roosevelt  school. 


Professional  Day 

Bertha  Lawrence,  Trenton  State 
Teachers  College,  and  Dr.  Frederick 
L.  Hipp,  NJEA  executive  secretary, 
were  speakers  at  the  third  annual  Pro¬ 
fessional  Day  of  the  Red  Bank  public 
schools  in  February.  Purpose  of  the 
gathering  can  best  be  summed  up  in 
the  opening  lines  of  the  Day’s  “theme 
song”  to  the  tune  of  “Glow  Worm”, 
with  words  by  Erma  Jane  La  Fitra 
and  teachers  of  the  Mechanic  Street 
school. 

Shine  all  you  teachers,  glimmer, 
glimmer. 

Don’t  let  your  ideas  sit  and  simmer. 

NEW 


Warren  Radio  Programs 

The  Warren  County  Education  As¬ 
sociation  in  cooperation  with  the 
County  Office  of  fMucation  is  spon¬ 
soring  a  series  of  radio  programs 
over  radio  station  WEST,  Easton,  Pa„ 
entitled  “These  Are  Your  Children”. 

Hackettstown  High  School,  Phil- 
lipsburg  High  School,  Central  School 
at  Vienna,  and  Belvidere  High  School 
have  presented  choral  work,  rhythm 
hands,  instrumental  solos,  and  dra¬ 
matic  work.  Further  programs  are 
being  planned. 


EONE _ STATE. 


The  Real  Thing 


(Continued  from  Page  295) 
mined  by  what  changes  teachers  make 
in  what  they  do  as  teachers.  In  all 
probability,  some  of  the  changes  will 
occur  only  as  curriculums  and  courses 
of  study  are  adapted  to  more  modern 
challenges.  Both  long-time  changes 
and  immediate  changes  have  no  doubt 
been  given  increased  impetus  by  the 
changed  attitudes  and  new  concepts 
that  teachers  acquired.  These  are 
among  the  more  important  so  far  as 
the  schools  are  concerned: 

(1)  Teachers  saw  fresh  evidence 
that  education  is  a  continuous  phe¬ 
nomenon.  Thev  observed  how  a  com¬ 


pany  in  its  training  program  carries 
on  many  of  the  same  functions  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  public  schools. 

(2)  They  saw  that  motivation  of 
workers  was  more  than  a  pay-envelope 
affair  when  they  learned  the  emphasis 
placed  on  workers  knowing  their  jobs, 
why  they  did  them,  and  why  they 
were  important. 

(3)  They  saw  that  the  basic  learn¬ 
ings  in  mathematics,  science,  com¬ 
munication,  social  studies,  and  busi¬ 
ness  subjects  had  very  positive  ar¬ 
ticulation  with  the  skills  and  tech¬ 
niques  used  by  employees. 

(4)  They  learned  how  important 
it  was  for  every  citizen,  employee  or 
employer,  to  have  precise  concepts 
and  understandings  of  basic  economic 
facts. 

(i>)  They  saw  how  important  it 
was,  even  for  the  single  employee  in 
a  large  business,  to  be  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  individual  responsibility. 

(6)  They  saw  how  intricate  and 
how  essential  are  the  arts  and  me¬ 
chanics  of  communication  between  all 
levels  and  divisions  of  a  large  or¬ 
ganization. 

(7)  They  saw  the  need  for  the 
closest  kind  of  articulation  between 
the  guidance  and  placement  services 
of  schools  and  the  personnel  offices 
of  business  organizations. 

(8)  They  gained  specific  ideas 
about  how  to  clarify,  simplify,  and 
make  precise  and  personal  the  under¬ 
standings  of  economic  principles  and 
forces  usually  only  discussed  or  read 
about  in  social  studies  classes. 

(9)  They  saw  the  ways  in  which 
safety  and  first  aid  teachings  in 
schools  should  be  articulated  with 
those  nf  similar  programs  in  groups 
in  which  pupils  will  find  themselves 
after  leaving  school. 

(10)  They  got  the  feeling  that 
changes  in  curriculum  and  ii\  courses 
of  study  were  sorely  needed  if  school 
offerings  in  science,  mathematics,  and 
business  education  were  to  be  made 
as  realistic  and  useful  as  thev  should 
he. 
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THERE  IS  NO  MASTERY  OF  ARITHMETIC 

WITHOUT  UNDERSTANDING 


And  understanding  is  what  we’re  after 

in  THE  ROW.PETERSON  ARITHMETIC  PROGRAM  . . . 

an  understanding  that  can  only  he  developed  through 

V  A  special  study  of  groups— develops  understanding  of  the 
processes  involved  in  the  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
and  division  of  numbers 

a  special  study  of  ten  as  a  separate  group  for  computations 
with  teens  and  tens 
a  superior  presentation  of  fractions 

problem-solving  activities  that  extend  number  thinking  to 
everyday  situations 

a  planned  testing  program  that  evaluates  pupil  progress 
maintenance  activities  that  integrate  with  each  new  process 
the  pupil  learns 

specially  prepared  number  stories  that  motivate  and  enrich 
understanding 

Workbooks  requiring  only  minimum  supervision. 

For  fall  details  on 

THE  ROW.PETERSON  ARITHMETIC  PROGRAM.  Grades  I  through  8 


V 
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V 
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^oo/,  jf^elerdon  and  C^ompant^ 
EVANSTON,  ILL.  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


FOR  THE  CLASSROOM  TEACHER 


NEW  EDITIONS  OF  YOUR  FAVORITES 


^x^NEW  ESSENTIALS  OF  EVERYDAY  ENGLISH 


Grades  3-8  by  Ferris  and  Keener 

A  combined  text  and  workbook  for  each  grade  providing  a  complete 
English  program  for  each  day  of  the  school  year.  The  1953  ectition 
includes  new  material  developed  by  successful  classroom  teachexa. 


LENNES  ESSENTIAIS  OF  ARITHMETIC 


Grades  3-8  by  Lennes  and  Trover 

Clear  instructional  material,  with  abundant  practice  in  computa¬ 
tion  and  problem  solving,  plus  standardized  tests,  provide  a  complete 
economical  arithmetic  program  in  text-workbook  form. 


THE 


AfflF  ESSENTIAL  DRIIL  AND  PRACTICE  IN  AMTHMETK 


Grades  3-8  by  Lennes  and  Traver 

A  series  of  arithmetic  workbooks  with  standardized  tests  providing  an 
abundance  of  practice  material  in  computation  and  problem  solv¬ 
ing.  May  be  used  with  any  series  of  arithmetic  texts. 


Write  for  descriptive  folders 

LAIDLAW  BROTHERS 

Chicago  6,  III.  •  Summit,  N.  J.  •  Palo  Aho,  Colif. 
Arianta  3,  Go.  •  Dallas  1,  Texas 
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MOST  COPIED... 

BUT  NEVER  DUPLICATED 

./l0er/ca/f 

FOIDINC  CHAIRS 
FOR  ALL  SCHOOL  USIS 

No.  54 — Backed  by  67  years  of 
public-seating  leadership!  Frame  of 
reinforced  triangular  steel  tubing 
with  steel  cross  braces ;  shaped  ply¬ 
wood  seats.  Metal  parts  corrosion- 
resistant  Bonderized,  followed  by 
two  coats  of  outdoor  enamel.  Long¬ 
life  tread-rubber  feet.  Can’t  tip  for¬ 
ward.  No  snagging,  pinching,  soil¬ 
ing  hazards.  Fold  easily,  quietly,  i 
compactly. 

No.  56 — Imitation-leather  uphol¬ 
stered  seat ;  other  features  same. 

No.  53 — Reinforced  shaped  steel 
seat  for  outdoor  or  indoor  use. 

c^mmcan  Seating  Gmyta/uf 

WORLD'S  LEADER  IN  PURLIC  SEATING 

1776  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

16th  at  Hamihon,  Philadelphia  30,  Pa. 


■  M  usC- 

IN 

GynmKiiMK, 

Cdtlsrios,  Ubrsrits. 
Oflkn,  Assembly 
teems,  lecture  teems, 
Dermteries  Cbeyels. 


1 

Is  Ihis  Ihe  Special  Summer? 

You  can  fset  extra 

money  from  your  TeacherB  Credit  Union.  I 

Address  it  in 

care  of  the  Treasurers 

listed  below. 

ATIANTK  COUNTY 

6AIFIEID— SOUTH  DEKEN 

SOMEDSET  COUNTY 

(ItrtiKC  S.  Slotif 

Sch.  6,  Paliiido  An. 

Mri.  Harriot  M.  Hover 

Scniw  High  School 

GaifitIA— PD  7-1040 

9  PcosgKt  St. 

Atlootic  City— 4-7011 

HOOOXEN 

Somtrvilla — 1-4135 

lAYONNE 

lohii  J.  Croiby 

SOUTHEDN  MIODIESEX  COUNTY 

Joiogh  P.  Notion 

Deffloctit  High  School 

Horold  W.  Strauss 

D  P.  Swoofloy  H.  S. 

Hobokon— HO  3-1966 

IIS  Kensington  Ave. 

loyotMO— FE  f-2121 

MEDCED  COUNTY 

Ploinfield-4-549S 

CAMDEN 

E.  A.  Smith 

107  N.  ith  St. 

ComNoo-WO  4-S0D4 

CAPE  MAY  COUNTY 

lornord  Hughoi 

TEANECX 

Hamilton  Twg.  High  School 

lenedict  J.  Sovoge 

Trontoo  10-2-3161 

High  School 

MONMOUTH  COUNTY 

Teaneck — 7-2412 

Harold  0.  Shannon 

TIENTON 

313  lond  St. 

A.  E.  Schooner 

C.  M.  Coartbooto-S-i3DI 

Ashory  Park— 1-1260W 

Central  High  School 

CENTIAl  DEKEN 

MODUS  COUNTY 

Tionton — 2-3054 

Thoroio  Van  Wotoring 

Jornoi  A.  Allan 

UNION  COUNTY 

tSt  EocIM  Avo. 

High  School 

G.  G.  Gudmunsan 

HocLoaiack-OI  ^77D0 

Marriitoom— 4-3SOO 

16  Lincoln  Ave.  East 

CUMIEIIAND  COUNTY 

NEWAID* 

loselle  Park-CH  5-0175 

loigh  W.  lobioion 

Garland  H.  Smith 

WEST  HUDSON 

I  D.  Ho.  $,  Oak  laaN 

Eait  Sido  High  Sch. 

A.  N.  Powell 

YiaolaaE  7-5t24 

Naorark-4U  2-032S 

761  Elm  Si. 

EAST  DEKEN 

NOITHEIN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 

Arlington — IE  3-2430 

Carl  1.  Strang 

240  E.  PalisaNo  An. 
tnglo«ao«— )-23IO 

Harrii  M.  Wilnor 

GraoMMr  Schaol 

Porth  Amboy— 4-3360 

WEST  ODANGE 

Dorothy  Dobortsad 

West  Orange  High  School 

Wosi  Orango-OI  4-2454 

ESSEX  COUNTY 

PASSAIC  COUNTY 

lidwrE  Cahill 

Chat.  0.  OUhaaio 

N.  at  U..  Urn.  DMg. 

laam  302,  64  Hamiltan  St. 

'All  oxcegt  *  are  fodoral  crodit 

lloomEtlE  2-7700 

Patortan- SH  2-1421 

(11)  They  learned  the  education¬ 
al,  physical,  and  aptitude  require¬ 
ments  of  jobs  typically  open  to  high 
school  graduates  and  how  employees 
are  chosen  for  and  advanced  in  these 
jobs. 

(12)  They  saw  modem  office,  lab¬ 
oratory,  and  industrial  equipment  in 
daily  use  and  learned  how  wide  the 
gap  was  Itetween  the  kinds  of  such 
equipment  available  and  that  needed 
for  realistic  school  experiences. 

(13)  They  observed  the  crucial.  I 
importance  for  every-day  occupa¬ 
tional  life  of  people  growing  up  to 
be  friendly,  tolerant,  cooperative  in¬ 
dividuals. 

(14)  They  saw  visual  aids  more 
widely  and  more  effectively  used  than 
is  typically  the  case  in  most  public 
school  systems. 

(lii)  They  came  to  believe  that  in- 
du.stry  places  a  higher  value  on  the 
importance  of  supervision  than  do 
schools  because  it  assigns  more  time, 
more  effort,  more  money,  and  more 
people  to  supervision  than  do  schools. 

(16)  They  saw  not  only  that  it 
was  important  for  people  who  go  into 
industry  to  have  competence  in  the 
things  that  schools  usually  teach,  but 
they  also  saw  how  necessary  it  was 
for  young  people  to  learn  desirable 
attitudes  of  aggressiveness,  open- 
mindedness,  and  sincere  interest. 

(17)  They  all  acquired  knowledge 
of  a  vast  resource  of  people,  visual 
aids,  and  1,100  pages  of  information¬ 
al  materials  that  can  he  and  have  been 
brought  into  the  schools  this  year  to 
vitalize  the  regular  school  program. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  this  is 
but  the  first  vear  of  this  program. 
All  teachers  felt  the  need  to  spend 
more  time  in  certain  areas  closely 
allied  with  their  interest  or  teaching 
field.  This  program  was  deliberately 
developed  to  broaden  teacher  insights 
rather  than  to  encourag"  s|)ecializa- 
tion.  Such  a  next  step  of  s})ecialized 
experiences  undoubtedly  has  merit, 
especially  for  teachers  of  science  and 
of  business  subjects. 

Certainly  this  program  has  had 
great  value  for  our  schools.  It  has 
not  been  without  value  to  the  Hakelite 
Company.  In  this  eight  weeks  |)eriod. 
the  teachers  became  acquainted  with 
many  aspects  of  the  company’s  oper¬ 
ation.  They  learned  the  importance  of 
this  company  to  the  local  community 
and  to  its  parent  corporation.  They 
experienced  the  decisions  and  pro¬ 
cedures  of  the  company  that  were  in¬ 
tended  to  make  for  good  public  rela¬ 
tions  both  within  the  plant  and  in  the 
local  and  national  community. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


Formula  Would  Aid 
Graduates,  Drop*Outs 

\  formula  to  facilitate  placement 
of  high  school  graduates  and  drop¬ 
outs  has  been  developed  for  joint  use 
by  local  school  systems  and  the  New 
Jersey  State  Employment  Service. 

Participating  in  the  discussions 
which  brought  about  the  understand¬ 
ing  were:  Dr.  Ablett  H.  Flury,  Dr. 
Rol)ert  C.  Carlson,  Joseph  E.  Clay¬ 
ton.  Franklin  Connolly,  Edward  Her¬ 
bert.  Harvey  Kunzleman.  and  Dr. 
Carrie  Losi. 

The  joint  statement  mentions  some 
Employment  Service  functions  which 
are  available  to  assist  high  schools 
fulfill  their  placement  responsibility. 
Among  them  are  testing,  labor  mar¬ 
ket  information,  occupational  infor¬ 
mation,  employment  counseling,  in 
addition  to  placement. 

ClattH  Adopts  Fairy 
I  Tir  Set  Standards 

;  A  tiny  fairy  has  been  adopted  by 
children  of  Mrs.  Grace  Streu’s  Sec¬ 
ond  grade  class  in  Elizabeth’s  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Halloran  School. 

Beulah,  the  fairy’s  name,  has  been 
with  the  class  since  last  September. 
The  class  has  drawn  pictures  of  her, 
invited  her  home  and  made  certain 
that  she  eats  the  foods  which  are  good 
for  her,  gets  enough  fresh  air.  doesn’t 
spend  too  much  time  with  TV,  and 
gets  plenty  of  sleep.  Beulah  must  stay 
well  because  children  who  must  stay 
home  from  school  need  her  to  help 
i  them  to  get  well. 

I  Beulah  is  n«)t  always  nice,  however. 
It  is  she  who  sometimes  jogs  pupils’ 
elhows  when  they  are  writing,  hides 
things,  loses  pieces  of  children’s 
r)uz7,les.  and  whispers  naughty  advice 
i  that  results  in  scoldings.  But  chil- 
I  dren  try  hard  to  show  Beulah,  by 
their  own  actions,  that  she  must  be¬ 
have. 

Best  of  all.  Beulah  is  only  seen  by 
people  who  believe  in  her. 

Writes  Art  Article 

“Photograms  for  Design’’  is  the 
title  of  an  article  apfiearing  in  the 
School  Arts  magazine,  for  March. 
19.5.3.  authored  by  E.  Adele  Hepbron. 
a  junior  high  school  director  of  art 
in  Summit. 

It  is  based  on  the  thesis  that  junior 
high  students  like  new  things  and 
like  to  experiment.  Working  in  a 
storeroom  converted  for  darkr<»om 
use.  articles  brought  in  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  placed  on  sensitized  paper, 
a  lO-second  ex|K)sure  is  used.'  and  the 
resulting  prints  are  allowed  to  dry. 
The  results  have  been  outstanding 
examples  of  creative  design,  often 
I  with  surrealistic  creations  resulting. 


Belleville  Teacher 
Emphasizes  Senses 

Since  learning  best  takes  place 
when  there  is  an  integration  of  feel¬ 
ing,  thinking  and  doing,  Mrs.  Elsie 
B.  Newman,  3rd  grade  teacher  at 
School  Number  Three.  Belleville.  New 
Jersey,  has  taken  every  opportunity  to 
appeal  through  the  senses  of  taste, 
touch,  hearing,  and  seeing. 

The  children  have  tasted  sunflower 
seeds,  popped  corn,  felt  the  wooly  bear 
caterpillar  walking  on  their  arms, 
watched  the  question-mark  butterfly 
uncurl  its  proboscis  and  feed  on  a 
grape,  watched  a  pet  parakeet  per¬ 
form  to  music,  listened  to  a  canary 
trill,  blown  plastic  bubbles  for  rain¬ 
bow  colors,  watched  a  classmate  ar¬ 
range  flowers,  watched  the  miracle 
of  change  from  caterpillar  to  chrysa¬ 
lis  in  one  hour,  rested  to  a  lullaby 
music  played  by  classmates,  and 
bounced  balls  to  rhythms. 

They  have  also  played  games  to 
the  melody  of  a  toy  piano,  opened 
pumpkin,  squash  and  Osage  orange 
to  observe  seed  cradles,  brought  Sher¬ 
lock  Holmes  into  the  classroom  by 
tbe  study  of  the  G-Men  and  criminal 
insects  of  the  environment  through 
the  magnifying  glass,  made  peanut 
butter  balls  for  the  birds,  made  and 
tasted  goodies  for  their  Christmas 
Tree,  made  and  served  hot  cocoa, 
danced  a  square  dance  to  “Frostv  the 
Snowman’’  and  h>»d  a  “Snow  Sing’’ 
with  jingle  bells  by  lamplight. 


Fort  Lee  Bluff  Urged 
As  Memorial  Site 

Sparked  by  students  of  Dumont 
high  school  a  movement  is  currently 
under  way  to  urge  Fort  Lee’s  borough 
council  to  preserve  historic  Fort  l.ee 
Bluff,  at  one  time  the  only  defense 
separating  the  invading  British  from 
the  retreating  Continentals.  The  his¬ 
toric  site  will  become  a  new  apart¬ 
ment  development  unless  the  Fort  Lee 
officials  bow  to  the  petitions  of  stud¬ 
ents  throughout  the  state. 

The  Dumont  group  urges  that  the 
landmark  l*e  turned  over  to  the  Pali¬ 
sades  Interstate  Park  Commission, 
which  prop<ises  to  restore  the  high 
bluff  to  its  1776  ap()earance.  But  the 
Borough  fathers  are  not  too  happv 
over  the  proposal  since  it  would  lose 
ratables  which  the  apartment  would 
bring  to  the  community. 

Fort  Lee  high  school  students  have 
taken  a  cautious  view  of  the  whole 
matter,  with  the  school  papier  edi¬ 
torially  noting  that  it  was  not  its  prov¬ 
ince  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  Mayor  and  Council.  Thev  feel  that 
the  George  Washington  Bridge  is  the 
finest  monument  possible. 
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YOUR 
VACATION  HOST 
for  ECONOMY 
TOURS  and  TRIPS 


•  ONE  RESERVATION 

•  COMPLETELY  PLANNED 

•  LOW  COST  AND 

•  CARE-FREE  TOURS 

OR  COMRLITI  TOUR  INPORMATION 
ONSUIT  TOUR  LOCAL  AtfCNT  OR 
MAIL  COUPON  POR  PRCf  POLOIR 


□  TORR  TO 

MA6IC  TIUOWSTORC 

Bsplorr  nature'*  wonderland 
Yellowitone  Park  Sec  .  .  . 
enjoy  Old  Faithful.  Yellow¬ 
stone  Falls,  The  Grand  Canyon 
of  Yellowstone  .  .  .  and 
hundreds  of  wild  bear.  elk. 
buffalo,  mountain  sheep  and 
deer 

□  TOUR  TO 

COLORFML  COLORAOO 

You'll  treasure  the  memories 
of  Colorful  Colorado 
beautiful  DENVER,  massive 
mountains,  dense  forest*, 
crystal  lakes.  Rocky  Mountain 
National  Park.  Pikes  Peak 
and  other  thrills 

□  TORR  TO 

COLDIH  ULIPORNU 

You'll  be  captured  by  the 
romance  of  Wonderful  San 
Franrisro's  Chinatown, 
Golden  Gate  Bndce,  wharves 
and  cable  cars  Then  a  thrill- 
ini  trip  to  Los  Angeles  and 
Hollywood,  world  capital  of 
movies,  radio  and  television. 

□  TORR  TO 

NISTORK  UST 

See  Washington,  our  Nation's 
Capital,  and  many  memorable 
sights  Then  to  fascinating 
New  York  the  thriU  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  sights 

AMIRICAN  TRAILWATSg  IRC. 

U41  R  St.  llmmtm  tfk, 

Fleose  sand  tiff  folder*  iherked  obavo. 
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ALLAN  NEVINS, 
General  Consultant 

H  ISTORY  ON  THE  MARCH 

for  Grade  3  through  Junior  High  School 
Books  listed  in  order  of  difficulty 
PIONEER  CHILDREN  OF  AMERICA— Emerson,  Chase,  Nevins 
LEADERS  IN  OTHER  LANDS— Eaton.  Chase,  Nevins 
MAKERS  OF  THE  AMERICAS.  2nd  ed.— Lansing,  Chase,  Nevins 
BUILDERS  OF  THE  OLD  WORLD,  2nd  ed.— Hartman, 
Saunders,  Nevins 

AMERICA— LAND  OF  FREEDOM,  2nd  ed.— Hartman,  Ball, 
Nevins 

AMERICA  IN  THE  WORLD — Lansing,  Chase,  Nevins 

Complete  with  Teachers  Guides  and  Pupils  Progress  Books 
Keys  available. 

D.  C.  Heath 

AND  COMPANY 
180  Varick  Street 
New  York  14 


NOW  YOU  HAVE  THEM 

For  the  Intermediate  Srades 
as  well  as  the  Primary 

THE  WONDER-STORY  BOOKS 

Traditional  Literary  Readers 
for  Grades  1-6 

Folk  tales  and  legends,  tall  tales  from  our  American  heritage  .  .  .  humor, 
adventure,  magic  ...  all  adapted  for  supplementary  use  in  every  reading 
program. 

Here  are  stories  that  provide  necessary  stimulus  to  reading  activities 
through  the  media  of  easy  vocabulary,  l^autiful  illustrations,  and  a  type 
of  story  content  all  children  love. 

I  KNOW  A  STORY  iFirst  Reader) 

IT  HAPPENED  ONE  DAY  (Second  Reader) 

AFTER  THE  SUN  SETS  (Third  Reader) 

IT  MUST  BE  MAGIC  (Fourth  Reader) 

THEY  WERE  BRAVE  AND  BOIJ)  (Fifth  Reader) 

THESE  ARE  THE  TALES  THEY  TELL  (Sixth  Reader) 

For  full  information,  write  to: 
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Evantfon,  Illinois 


White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Annual  Seminar 
In  Outdoor  Education 


The  New  Jersey  Bookmen’s  ClubT 
will  hold  its  Annual  Workshop  onij 
Friday,  May  15,  at  Forsgate  Golf  &l 
Country  Club.  | 

Classes  supervised  by  John  H.  Boss-  jjj 
hart  will  start  at  9:00  A.M.  but  work 
may  be  undertaken  anytime  up  ’tillk 
2:00  P.M.  I 

Details  will  be  mailed  to  all  former 
students  hut  if  you  are  missed,  please  |. 
contact  Joe  Pennington,  44  Stiles  1: 
Ave.,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J.  ! 


Herbert  J.  Pascoe  [ 

The  “father”  of  New  Jersey’s  Equal-  [ 
ization  of  Education  Act,  more  pop- 1 
ularly  known  as  the  Pascoe  Act,  for-  f 
mer  state  senator  Herbert  J.  Pascoe.  [ 
died  recently  in  Elizabeth.  The  Union  I 
County  Republican  held  the  position  f 
as  county  register  of  deeds.  He  receiv- 1 
ed  the  Association’s  Annual  Award  | 
for  Distinguished  Service  to  Educa- 1 
tion.  I 


Howard  Deily  Resigns 
Howard  Deily,  long  a  member  of 
the  NJEA  Executive  Committee  from 
Hudson  County,  has  submitted  his 
resignation  to  President  Stover  and 
the  Executive  Committee.  Mr.  Deily 
came  on  the  Executive  Committee  in 
1941.  President  Stover  has  appointed 
Elvin  Ferris  of  Weehawken  to  repre¬ 
sent  Hudson  County  until  the  elec¬ 
tions  next  fall. 


Child  Research  Conference 

The  annual  spring  conference  of 
the  Child  Re.search  Clinic  of  The 
Woods  Schools,  of  Langhorne.  Pa., 
will  be  held  Saturday,  May  23.  at  the 
Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  The  theme  of  the  conference  is 
to  be  “The  Pre-Adolescent  Exception¬ 
al  Child.”  Topics  to  be  discussed  will 
include  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the 
exceptional  child  in  the  six  to  twelve 
age  group  who  is  mentally  or  physi¬ 
cally  retarded. 


After  Long  Service 

Teaching  her  younger  sister  to  read 
was  the  first  real  teaching  attempted 
by  Rachel  D.  Carr  who  retired  March 
I,  after  faithfully  serving  in  the  Ches¬ 
terfield  Township  Public  Schools  for 
49  years.  A  graduate  of  Trenton  Nor¬ 
mal  School.  Miss  Carr  began  teaching 
in  1904. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


Find  Parents  Prefer 
Modem  School  Methods 

Then-and-now  sessions  can  build 
good  PR,  says  the  National  School 
Public  Relations  Association  in  a  re¬ 
cent  issue  of  IT  STARTS  IN  THE 
CLASSROOM  NEWSLETTER,  its 
monthly  roundup  of  good  public  re¬ 
lations  techniques  and  ideas  developed 
by  individual  classroom  teachers 
around  the  country. 

The  newsletter  cites  the  group  of 
parents  who  said  “We  don’t  want 
our  children  to  go  back  to  what  we 
had”  after  hearing  their  PR-wise 
county  superintendent  and  several 
veteran  classroom  teachers  compare 
modern  educational  techniques  with 
the  educational  practices  of  25  years 
ago. 

Parents  happily  waved  goodbye  to: 
sitting  for  long  jieriods  of  time  with 
hands  folded  on  the  desk;  constant 
and  unvarying  question-and-answer 
techniques;  and  pupils  standing  in 
the  corner  for  misdemeanors. 

On  the  other  hand,  parents  approved 
the  modern  school  which  treats  par¬ 
ents  and  pupils  as  partners,  helping 
them,  for  example,  to  understand  the 
why,  as  well  as  the  what,  of  school 
rules  and  regulations.  One  such 
school,  in  a  list  of  regulations  dis¬ 
tributed  to  parents  and  pupils  says: 
“for  safety’s  sake,  we  ask  children 
not  to  arrive  at  school  until  8:50 
A.M.  Our  patrols,  policemen,  cross¬ 
ing  guards  and  safety  markers  are 
not  ready  until  8:40.  Our  teachers 
do  arrive  earlier  (at  8:30)  but  they 
need  time,  free  from  supervision  of 
pupils,  to  collect  teaching  materials, 
to  order  supplies,  to  confer  with 
parents,  to  consult  with  supervisors.” 

ACE  On  Religion 

The  American  Council  on  Elduca- 
tion  has  announced  the  publication  of 
“The  Function  of  the  Public  Schools 
in  Dealing  with  Religion.”  The  re¬ 
port  says  the  recognition  which 
should  be  given  to  religious  subject 
matter  in  public  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities  is  a  persistent  unsolved 
[u-oblem. 

In  the  report  are  the  findings,  con- 
rlusions  and  recommendations  of  an 
exploratory  study  of  this  problem 
made  by  the  Council  over  a  16-month 
period.  The  most  important  conclu¬ 
sion  to  emerge  from  the  study  i»  that, 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  gen¬ 
erally  assumed,  educational  and  re¬ 
ligious  leaders  are  ready  to  commit 
themselves  to  finding  a  democratic 
solution  to  the  problem. 


Canadian  Pacific  Offers 


In  Canada,  land  of  vacations  unlimited  I 
Travol  easy  by  Canadian  Pacific  train. 


ROO  miles  of  Grandeuf 


Only  Canadian  Pacific  offers  a  magnificent 
round  trip  in  the  Canadian  Rockies.  Go  the 
southern  route;  return  the  northern  way.  See 
it  all!  Budget  your  fare  by  going  coach  or 
tourist.  Budget  your  stopover:  all-expense 
tours  (2-4-6  days)  in  the  Canadian  Rockies; 
meals,  rooms  at  Banff  Springs,  Chateau 
Lake  Louise— %45. 50  to  $1 17.50. 
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Splendid  Banff  Springs  offers 
championship  golf.  Nearby  is 
Chateau  Lake  Louise,  facing 
famous  lake  and  glacier!  Pools 

•  dancing  •  trail  hikes  and  rides 

•  guided  climbs  •  mountain 
fishing  •  famous  tours. 


Canada  is  news—  fie  f 

seeitby  L^d^UUXUMlVU 

For  information,  see  your  focal  agent  or  any  Canadian  Pacific  office. 


foMdujkotawoKD 


I  guess  I’ve  never  had  as  much 
fun  in  my  life  as  I'm  having  this 
year!  There's  so  much  to  do  all  day 
—and  so  many  nice  people  to  do  it 
with!  Today,  I’ve  been  swimming, 
sailing  and  now — my  new  beau 
Bill  is  taking  me  across  the  lake 
to  dance!  Tomorrow  he’s  going 
to  take  me  fishing — we’ll  be  gone 
the  whole  day!  I’ll  NEVER  spend 
my  vacation  anywhere 
else  than  right  here  j 

in  beautiful  Ontario. 
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MRS.  EDWARD  L.  BROTHERS 
Weill  Township 


HIS  MOTHER  SAYS: 


a 


The  Trouble  With  Teachers  Is .. . 


99 


Peter  s  mother  was  one  of  the  last 
to  arrive,  the  night  of  the  PT A  card 
party,  but  she  looked  lovely  in  her 
beige  wool  dress  with  its  matching 
stole. 

I'm  sorry  I'm  late,  but  I  haven’t 
been  out  to  one  PTA  meeting  this 
year  so  1  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
would  definitely  come  to-night. 

1  was  down  with  the  virus  so  Jim 
came  to  the  last  meeting  just  to  please 
me,  but  you  know  Laughing  Boy, 
Jim,  he  never  brings  home  any  news 
and  I  wanted  to  hear  all  about  Peter’s 
new  teacher. 

All  Jim  would  say  was  that  she  was 
a  “cute  little  thing’’  and  if  Peter  gave 
her  any  trouble  he  would  come  over 
and  conk  him  on  the  head  right  in  the 
classroom.  Now,  when  Jim  talked  like 
that  I  knew  that  she  must  be  pretty. 


What’s  that?  She’s  sitting  two  tables 
down?  Oh.  I  can’t  see  her  face  but  her 
hair  is  nice.  Of  course,  it’s  been  done. 
Anyone  can  see  she’s  not  a  natural 
blonde.  It  must  cost  her  quite  a  bit  to 
keep  it  looking  like  that. 

Oh.  she’s  turning  now — she’s  not 
so  pretty!  She  has  entirely  too  much 
make  on.  I  don’t  approve  of  teachers 
wearing  so  much  make-up. 


Oh.  no!  I  don’t  want  them  to  look 
like  old  bags,  but  the  trouble  with 
teachers  is  that  they  are  either  old  and 
crabby,  or  young  and  so  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  themselves  that  they  take  no 
interest  in  the  children. 

Now,  for  instance  take  that  young 
girl  there — Peter’s  teacher.  Peter’s  in 
love  with  her.  He  says  she  is  beautiful 
and  do  you  think  she  appreciates  the 
child’s  love?  She  does  not! 

He  wants  to  stay  and  help  her  af¬ 
ter  school.  Does  she  let  him  stay? 
She  does  not.  She  all  but  pushes  him 
on  the  bus.  although  I’ve  called  up 
Principal  Harding,  time  and  again, 
and  told  him  that  Peter  could  stay 
as  late  as  he  wished  and  that  I  would 
come  for  him  when  he  was  ready  to 
come  home. 

Why  won't  she  let  him  stay?  Be¬ 
cause  she  has  no  interest  In  the  child, 
and  was  very  much  put  out  because 
one  day  that  he  stayed  he  poured  all 
the  paints  to-gether  to  see  what  color 
it  would  make.  Now  how  many  chil¬ 
dren  do  you  think  would  be  interested 
in  mixing  colors  to  that  extent?  Then, 
child-like,  he  happened  to  spill  a  lit¬ 
tle  of  it  while  she  was  out  of  the  room. 
He  tried  so  hard  to  clean  it  up  and 
was  it  his  fault  that  she  left  her  scarf 


on  the  desk! 

As  1  told  Jim  they  build  a  nice 
closet  in  every  room  for  the  teacher’s 
things  and  she  leaves  her  scarf  on  the 
desk  and  then  actually  scolds  the  child 
for  her  own  carelessness.  Why,  Peter 
came  home  and  cried  as  though  his 
heart  would  break.  He  said  he  loved 
his  teacher  and  she  scolded  him. 

If  I  hadn’t  been  sick  I  would  have 
called  up  and  told  her  off,  but  all 
Jim  would  say  was  that  the  kid  ought 
to  be  made  to  buy  her  a  new  scarf  out 
of  his  allowance  if  he  didn’t  know  the 
difference  between  a  rag  and  a  scarf. 
I  wouldn’t  hear  of  that  so  Jim  offer¬ 
ed  to  go  over  and  straighten  it  out 
with  her  but  I  told  him  that  was  en¬ 
tirely  unnecessary.  When  Peter  had 
old  Mrs.  Cosgrove,  Jim  wouldn’t  stick 
his  nose  in  the  school  so  I  told  him 
he  didn’t  have  to  go  now  either. 

So  the  poor  child  comes  home  heart¬ 
broken  every  day.  Now  what  can  you 
do  about  a  teacher  like  that.  I’m  ask- 
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Book  I— MAKING  FRIENDS 
Book  2— SKIPPING  ALONG 
Book  3 — FINDING  FAVORITES 


Scries 

by 

Bernice  Leary 
E.  C.  Reichert 
Mary  K.  Reely 
and 


Designed  as  indispensable  ''companion-reading" 
to  any  basic  series,  the  TIME  TO  READ  SERIES 
will  enrich  core  material,  give  added  practice  on 
basic  skills,  and  provide  the  primary  child  with 
new  ideas  to  talk  over  and  think  about. 


The 


f^eaJin^  for  jCife 


Book  I  —LOOKING  AHEAD 
Book  II— ON  YOUR  OWN 


un^ 

Series 

by 

William  Wood 
(General  Editor) 


This  all  new  junior  high  school  literature  series 
features  selections  that  are  of  interest  to  the  aver¬ 
age  pupil.  Maintaining  a  sensible  balance  among 
ail  forms  of  creative  literary  effort,  each  of  the 
selections  in  these  books  demonstrates  the  qualities 
of  honest  literary  craftsmanship. 


3- 


!.  caCipplncott  C^ompant^ 

Chicago  •  Philadelphia 


mg  you: 

I  wanted  to  come  over  and  talk  to 


Mr.  Harding  but  Jim  says  she’s  no 
dope  and  he  didn’t  blame  her  a  bit  for 
not  keeping  the  kid  after  school.  He 
says  in  industry  people  get  paid  for 
overtime  and  yet  they  expect  teachers 
to  put  in  hours  of  extra  work  for 
nothing — often  not  even  a  "thank 


summer 
session 
for  teachers 


Tempi*  Univeriity  effert  •  wide  teleclien  of  tredvete 
#"d  uede'greduete  ceunet  ie  Ih  Svmmer  SeMieiM 
tot  IVSS.  aeguler  Univeruiy  tecMNei  ere  evadeble 
•o  teoeheri,  xheel  principeh  and  MperMeedeelt. 
M  ye«  require  cevrtei  far  certMcatiaa,  or  M  yee  are 
a  candidal*  far  a  depree.  Tempi*  Summer  Setilent 
are  ideally  lulled  la  yaur  needi.  Apart  fram  di 
aducatianal  advantapei,  <ko  Univariity— and  Ik*  cHy 
al  PMadelpMa  and  envireni— afar  many  cudurM 
and  recreatlanal  appartunMei.  Vault  *«day  ipendint 
a  lummer  in  ntHadelpMa. 

Rta-Taeelan— Seiiiem  June  t  la  iuna  26 
Rapwlar  Saeelan— Serniom  iuna  29  la  Aupait  7 
Ra*t-ta**i*n— Seiiieni  Aupml  10  la  Aufuil  2t 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

PNILADILPNIA 


Will*  far  Ik*  Temple  UniuerUly  luNalln  wkick  IWt  Ik* 
ceunet  la  be  efiered  durinf  Ik*  1933  lummer 
lenient.  Addrett  OffIc*  *f  Ik*  tepWrar,  tread 
Streal  and  Mantpamary  A«*nu*,  HiMadelpkla  32,  9a. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  gBVIEW 


IS  YOUR 

AUTOMOBILE 

FULLY 

INSURED? 

SEE  PAGE  304 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 
IN  CEOCRAPNY 


you.”  I  told  him  that  he  never  wor¬ 
ried  over  Mra.  Coagrove’s  overtime. 

besides  he  was  fit  to  be  tied  when 
I  left  this  evening.  You  see  he  had  to 
go  down  to  the  drug  store  and  buy  a 
prize  for  me  to  bring  this  evening  as 
I  had  promised  to  bring  one.  Jim  had 
brought  home  a  couple  of  boxes  of 
candy  last  week  and  I  had  put  one 
away  to  bring  tonight,  but  when  Peter 
saw  the  picture  on  the  cover  of  the 
box  he  wanted  to  draw  one  just  like  it 
and  no  other  picture  would  do.  So 
what  was  I  to  do?  Suppress  him? 
Indeed  not!  Then  I  wouldn’t  know 
any  more  about  handling  the  child 
dian  his  teacher  does. 


which  BInnty  &  Smith  Co.  offers  to  teach* 
ers  ore— 

SUGGESTED  MINIMUM 
ART  LISTS 

Th«s*  tuggasted  lists  of  minimum  art 
materials  for  all  grades— kindergarten 
through  high  school— enable  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  to  operate  on  o  limited  bud¬ 
get,  yet  allow  students  to  creatively  l 
eiplore  the  beginnings  of  basic  art  ex-  I 
periences.  For  your  free  copy,  write  ! 
Dept.  ST. 

BINNEY  A  SMITH  CO. 

41  E.  42rid  St..  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

lieney  t  Smith  Ca.  Reps,  in  Mmt  'Jwsmr  ^ 
an  R.  T.  tMnaall,  Riit.  Rtr-.  * 

Rabwl  T.  Sm.aid.a 


Celebrating  50  Yeor*  ol  CRAYOLA’  Leadership 


He’s  so  talented  that  I  tell  Jim  he 
must  he  encouraged.  Well,  you  should 
have  heard  Jim!  Just  because  he  had 
to  go  out  and  buy  another  box  of 
candy.  He  said  that  if  that  box  of 
candy  was  opened  around  here  to¬ 
night  he  would  show  a  certain  wise 
guy  who  was  boss.  Really  Jim  is  get¬ 
ting  to  be  a  problem  lately. 

«  •  » 

Oh,  look,  Peter’s  teacher  is  crossing 
over  to  another  table.  She’s  carrying 
entirely  too  much  weight  for  her 
height,  and  she  should  never  wear 
that  shade  of  blue.  It  doesn’t  do  a 
thing  for  her.  She  looks  very  young. 
This  is  her  first  class?  I  thought  so! 
No  experience  at  all!  Well,  she  has 
a  lot  to  learn! 

I’m  going  to  stay  and  talk  to  her. 
I’m  very  patient  and  understanding 
hut — oh,  tney  are  starting  to  play. 
Shall  we  cut  for  the  deal? — the  Ace 
of  hearts — and  I  never  can  deal  mv- 
self  a  good  hand  .  .  . 


1953  Legislative  Manual 

The  1953  New  Jersey  Legislative 
Manual  has  made  its  appearance.  In¬ 
cluded  in  its  nearly  8M  pages  are 
lists  of  State  and  County  officials, 
census  and  election  tables,  descrip¬ 
tive  sketches  of  State  institutions  and 
properties,  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  biographies.  Governor  Driscoll’s 
Annual  Message,  condensed  reports  of 
State  finances,  synopsis  of  State 
School  Law.  and  Rules  of  the  Senate 
and  General  Assemblv. 

The  price  of  the  Manual  is  $3.00. 
It  is  available  at  589  Bellevue  Avenue. 
Trenton  8.  N.  J. 


NEA  Notes  Centennial 

A  hundred  years  of  progress  in  the 
New  Jersey  Education  As.sociation  is 
described  by  William  R.  Stover. 
NJEA  president,  in  the  April  issue  of 
the  NEA  Journal. 

“We  shall  not  rest.”  he  declares, 
“until  we  have  made  every  New  Jer¬ 
sey  teacher  proud  to  belong  —  and 
every  citizen  proud  that  his  child's 
teacher  does  belong — to  a  century-old 
professional  organization  that  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  go  as  far  and  do  as  much 
in  the  next  100  vears  as  it  did  in  the 
last.” 

Other  articles  in  the  .\pril  Journal 
deal  with  such  subjects  as:  intercol¬ 
legiate  cooperation,  professional  edu¬ 
cation.  inservice  art  training. 

j=GOING  TO  LONDON? 

Aro  you  intorottod  in  making  your  own 
ROOM  RESERVATIONS?  M«y  wo 
rocommond  tho  homo  of  o  rofirod 
toochor  Iriond? 

Mitt  MACHTEID  TARRANT 

RR  AkinfdM  Rm4 

Sown...  I.  <.  UMmn  Rmtm|l«i.  W.  R 

Ntw  IrwNwick,  N.  J.  Ttl.  Wm-RRM  IWldM 


Sovonth  Souion  of  Popular  Vacation  School 
Special  Program  for  Toachor* 

DirKied  by  Bogdan  Zaborski,  McGill  Vmotrsky; 
and  J.  B.  BIRD 

Study  critical  areas  ot  world  strife  in  their 
geograpbical  settinc-  Enroll  in  this  six-weeks’ 
vacation  summer  school  for  professional  teach¬ 
ers  and  students  of  Geography  and  for  special¬ 
ists  in  the  Armed  Forces.  Instruaioa  at  g^uaie 
and  undergraduate  levels:  academic  credits  and 
scholarships  given. 

Saffed  by  experts  from  Europe.  Canada,  United 
States,  New  Zealand.  Lecturers:  J.  B.  Bird, 
George  B.  Cressey,  H.  C  Darby,  G.  Jacobtoo, 

T.  Hills.  Diamond  Jennets,  Jacques  Rousseau, 

L.  Dudley  Stamp,  Bogdan  Zabonki. 

Courses;  The  Arctic  Envirooment.  Man  in  the 
Arctic,  Land  of  Tomorrow,  Historical  Geogra¬ 
phy,  Political  Geography,  Geomaphical  Re¬ 
search.  Soviet  Union.  Canada.  EnglaiKl.  Field 
Survey.  South  and  East  Asia.  Physiography. 
Comfortable  accommodation  in  modem  ct> 
educational  Stanseead  College  in  beautiful 
enuntry  near  U.  S.  border. 

Tuition  $l00.0(h— Rngistration  Fun  $25.00 
Board  B  Rasidanca  $90.00 
(Canadian  Funds) 

McGILL  UNIVERSITY 
GEOGRAPHY  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

JUNE  29  to  AUGUST  I.  I9S3 
at  nAHSTIAR  COlUM,  nAMTUR,  P.R.  CAMARA 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  F.  KbnnetH  HaKR, 
Chturmsm,  Geography  Dept.,  McGill  University. 
Montreal,  Canada. 


SEE  EUROPE  WITH  ETA-=^^tEE 

67  Days  —  9  Countries  $1125. 

Mexico  “Study  And  Travel  Tour" 
June  19  to  August  19  .  .  .  $575. 
V'riu  For  Fret  Illustrated  Folder 
— — ——  IRKATIONAL  TRAVIl  ASSOCIATIS 
.  --1t1  I.  7H»  $t.  FMoSaM.  R.  J. 
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handle  films 


In  years  to  come,  you’ll  appreciate 
the  careful  way  your  RCA  “400” 
projector  handles  film.  Thread-Easy 
film  path  makes  threading  a  simple, 
understandable  operation. 

Slow-running  sprockets— twice  the 
size  of  ordinary  sprockets— provide  a 
long,  gradual  curve  for  film  to  follow. 
The  thread-easy  film  path  does  away 
with  sharp  bends  which  tear  or  scufl 
film.  It’sdesignedtogiveyou  hundreds 
of  first-run  showings  from  every  film. 


(In  actual  tests  a  film— run 
through  the  RCA  “400"  projec¬ 
tor  700  times— shows  no  sign  of 
wear.  Splices  fail  to  show  any 
sign  of  parting  after  hundreds  of 
passes  through  the  projector.) 

For  careful  film  handling,  tell  youi 
RCA  Dealer  you  want  the  RCA  ”400’' 
16mm  sound  projector. 

For  fro0  / 
BOOKtlT/ 
ma^  coupon 
NOW 


( 


EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES. 

Dep».  13  JAP 

HMfdto  Cotporatioa  of  America 
Camlcn,  N.  J. 

Pleaic  tend  me  your  new,  free  booklet,  RCA 
**400".  Srnior  and  Junior  Sound  Film  Projectort. 


City. 


-Zeac. 
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Rules  for 
County  Elections 

(Continued  from  Page  300) 
stitution,  so  as  to  report  such  list  of 
county  nominees  to  the  county  mem- 
l)er  of  the  State  Elections  Committee 
on  or  before  September  11,  1953.  The 
county  member  of  the  State  Elections 
Committee  shall  make  this  list  of  nomi¬ 
nees  available  upon  request  to  any 
member  of  the  NJEIA  in  the  county 
and.  as  noted  before,  submit  this  list 
to  the  NJEA  office  no  later  than  Sep¬ 
tember  18,  1953. 

C.  In  each  county  there  are  to  be 
elected : 

1.  One  member  of  the  State  Nomi¬ 
nating  Committee  for  a  term  of  one 
vear  shall  be  elected  in  alternate  years. 
Due  to  constitutional  provisions.  Ar¬ 
ticle  VIII,  Section  1,  no  State  Nomi¬ 
nating  Committee  will  be  elected  in 
1953. 

2.  One  member  of  the  State  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  (term  three  years 
from  close  of  1953  Convention),  to 
succeed  any  present  county  member 
whose  term  expires  in  1953  or  for  the 
unexpired  term  if  the  office  otherwise 
becomes  vacant. 

3.  All  members  of  the  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly  whose  terms  expire  at  the 
close  of  the  1953  Annual  Convention 
(term  two  years)  or  for  the  unexpired 
term  if  the  office  otherwise  becomes 
vacant.  Members  of  the  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly  are  county  representatives  and 
must  be  elected  on  a  county-wide 
basis. 

D.  Individual  petitions  for  nomi¬ 
nees  for  the  State  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee.  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
the  Delegate  Assembly  in  those  coun¬ 
ties  where  elections  to  these  offices 
are  to  be  held  in  accordance  with  con¬ 
stitutional  provisions,  must  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  county  member  of  the 
State  Elections  Committee  not  later 
than  5:00  P.  M.  on  September  17, 
1953.  Blank  forms  for  individual 
petitions  are  to  be  secured  on  24 
hours  notice  from  the  county  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  State  Elections  Committee. 
All  such  petitions,  if  properly  ex¬ 
ecuted,  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  State  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee,  at  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Office,  within  24  hours  of  their  re¬ 
ceipt  (by  September  181  by  the  county 
member  of  the  State  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee. 

E.  County  Ejections  are  to  be  held 
during  the  month  of  October  1953, 
between  October  12  and  October  23, 
inclusive,  at  such  places  and  on  such 
dates  for  each  county  as  the  president 
of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 


tion  or  a  person  designated  by  him 
shall  decide. 


F.  The  State  Elections  Committee 
shall  act  as  judge  on  protests  from 
any  county  election,  and  its  decision 
shall  be  final. 

G.  In  the  event  that  in  a  given 
county  the  Nominating  Committee  has 
selected  but  one  slate  and  no  nomi¬ 
nations  by  petition  appear,  then  no 
election  in  that  county  shall  be  held, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  County  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee  of  that  county  shall 
declare  the  election  of  the  nominated 
slate. 
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IV.  Procedures  for  Coontjr  Eleetioas — 

October,  1953 

A.  The  places  of  election  in  each 
county  and  the  time  of  such  elections 
are  to  be  determined  by  the  President 
of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  all  such  information  is  to 
be  published  in  an  elections  issue  of 
the  Official  News  Bulletin. 

B.  Reports  of  nominees  selected  by 
County  Nominating  Committees  and 
of  independent  nominations  by  peti¬ 
tion,  propierly  received  by  the  county 
members  of  the  State  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee,  will  be  published  by  counties 
in  an  elections  issue  of  the  Official 
News  Bulletin. 

C.  Each  member  of  the  Association 
who  votes  must  sign  his  or  her  name 
and  school  address  in  the  poll  book 
before  receiving  a  ballot. 

D.  A  membership  receipt  far  dues 
for  the  year  1953-54  must  be  present¬ 
ed  by  each  teacher  in  order  to  vote 
at  any  county  election. 

V.  Membership 

The  foUovring  procedure  shall  be 
observed  in  order  that  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  NJEIA  may  be  advised  as 
to  election  procedures: 

A.  Copies  of  Regulations  for  Coun¬ 
ty  Elections  and  Regulations  for  State 
Elections  (when  required  by  consti¬ 
tutional  provision),  as  adopted  by  the 
State  Elections  Committee,  shall  be 
published  annually  in  the  April  issue 
of  the  New  Jersey  Educational  Review. 

B.  At  least  two  weeks  before  peti¬ 
tions  are  required  to  be  filed  there 
shall  be  published  in  the  September 
issue  of  the  NJEA  Review  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

1.  A  list  of  the  elective  positions  to 
be  filled  in  each  county. 

2.  Information  concerning  the  fil¬ 
ing  of  petitions. 

3.  Names  of  the  members  of  the 
County  Nominating  Committees. 

C.  A  special  Elections  Bulletin  shall 
be  issued  in  advance  of  the  week  of 
election  listing  the  names  of  all  can¬ 
didates,  both  by  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  and  by  petition,  for  county  of¬ 
fices,  including  a  list  of  the  polling 
places  for  those  counties  in  which 
elections  are  to  be  held. 
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By  DR.  ARNOLD  W.  REITZE 
Principal,  P.  S.  No.  8,  Jersey  City 
FILMS 

The  American  Pioneer:  Almanac  Films, 
Inc.:  516  Filth  Avenue,  New  York  36, 
N.  y. 

A  film  portraying  in  authentic  set¬ 
tings  the  types  of  persons,  from  all 
walks  of  life,  who  pioneered  to  build 
up  our  great  western  frontier.  Tbe 
costumes,  customs,  modes  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  the  physical  dangers  en- 
counted  are  all  vividly  shown.  The 
film  is  in  two  reels  and  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  $90.00  or  may  be  rented. 
The  Procrastinator:  Young  America 
Films,  Inc.:  18  East  4l8t  Street,  New 
York  17.  N.  Y. 

Another  excellent  discussion  film 
in  the  series  dealing  with  problems 
of  group  living.  The  film  is  designed 
to  stimulate  group  discussion  on  the 
consequences  of  not  doing  things  on 
time;  both  to  the  individual  and  to 
the  group.  It  challenges  the  students 
to  discuss  and  arrive  at  their  owm 
answer  to  the  problem.  It  is  a  one  reel 
film  in  black  and  white  which  sells 
for  $45.  or  may  be  rented. 

FILMSTRIPS 

Backgrounds  of  Our  Freedom:  Heritage 
Filmstrips,  Inc.,  89-11  63rd  Drive,  Rego 
Park,  N.  Y. 

An  interesting  series  of  filmstrips 
dealing  with  the  background  of  our 
freedom  and  of  democracy  in  action. 
Includes  such  phases  as  the  Causes  of 
the  American  Revolution,  The  French 
Revolution,  Passing  a  Bill  in  Congress 
and  others  of  a  similar  nature.  Write 
for  the  complete  list  and  the  free 
booklet  on  “Better  Teaching  with 
Filmstrips.” 

Mnsenm  Filmstrip  Club:  Museum  Exten¬ 
sion  Service,  10  East  43rd  Street,  New 
York  17,  N.  Y, 

A  new  service  designed  to  bring  to 
the  schools  the  wealth  of  valuable 
materials  in  our  great  museums  and 
historical  shrines  by  means  of  film¬ 
strips.  A  new  release  is  sent  to  mem¬ 
bers  each  month  from  October  through 
May  at  a  cost  of  $20.  Non  members 
may  purchase  the  individual  filmstrips 
at  $6.  each. 

Stories  and  Fables:  International  Educa¬ 
tion  Materials  Corporation.  625  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
Stories  and  fables  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  many  illustrated  with 
original  art  work  by  native  artists. 
All  are  in  full  color  and  the  series 
includes  well  known  stories  and  fables 
as  well  as  new  ones. 


EQUIPMENT 

Ecco  Film  Cleaner  and  Speedral  Appli¬ 
cator:  Electro-Chemical  Products  Cor¬ 
poration,  60  Franklin  Street,  East  Or¬ 
ange,  N.  J. 

A  new  method  by  which  film  can 
be  cleaned  and  conditioned  (easily, 
economically  and  rapidly)  as  it  is  be¬ 
ing  inspected.  A  simple  mechanical 
device  feeds  the  cleaning  and  condi¬ 
tioning  fluid  to  a  flannel  pad  through 
which  the  film  passes  as  it  is  being 
rewound.  A  400  foot  reel  of  film  can 
be  processed  for  less  than  two  cents. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Film  Catalog:  Conununications  Materials 
Center,  Columbia  University  Press,  413 
West  117th  Street.  New  York  27,  N.  Y. 
A  new  catalog  of  the  many  excel¬ 
lent  films  which  may  be  rented  from 
this  organization.  Also,  request  cata¬ 
log  of  audio-visual  aids  which  are  for 
sale. 

RECORDS 

Operatic  Excerpts:  Stanley  Bowmar 
Company,  513  West  166  Street,  New 
York  32.  N.  Y. 

The  world’s  greatest  artists  and  or¬ 
chestras  performing  in  operatic  ex¬ 
cerpts  and  suites,  with  narration  by 
the  well  known  authority,  Milton 
Cross.  Includes  most  of  the  well  known 
operas  on  12”  long  playing  records 
at  $4.85  each.  Write  for  the  complete 
list. 

Little  Sengs  For  Living  Longer:  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Press.  413  West  117th 
Street,  New  York  27,  N.  Y. 

More  son»  in  the  Little  Song  series 
by  the  well  known  composer  Lou  Sin¬ 
ger.  Thirteen  little  songs  to  encourage 
safety  in  all  pupils’  activities.  Other 
songs  include  ones  on  Democracy  and 
about  the  UN.  They  are  on  78  RPM 
records. 


‘SU  g.ipgart 


“I  am  a  teacher!  Hath  not  a  teacher 
needs?  Hath  not  a  teacher  debts,  tax¬ 
es.  insurance,  rentals,  clothing  bills, 
food  costs?  Hath  not  a  teacher  a  fam¬ 
ily  to  keep,  organizations  to  support, 
illnesses  to  face?  If  we  are  cold,  must 
we  not  be  clothed?  If  we  are  hungry, 
must  we  not  be  fed?  Are  we  not  fed 
with  the  same  food,  hurt  with  the 
same  weapons,  subject  to  the  same 
diseases,  healed  by  the  same  means, 
warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same  win¬ 
ter  and  summer  as  other  people  are? 
If  you  prick  us,  do  we  not  bleed?  if 
you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh?  if 
you  poison  us,  do  we  not  die?  and 
if  we  work,  do  we  not  deserve  our 
pay?  If  we  are  like  you  in  the  rest, 
we  must  resemble  you  in  that.” 

FLORESCE  D.  CORNWELL, 

Hamilton  Township 


122  N«w  FHms  in  19521 

EBF  proudly  announces  122 
significant  and  educationally 
superior  releases  to  help  your 
teaching.  Never  before  has  one 
company,  in  one  year,  made  such 
a  contribution  to  better  AV  edu¬ 
cation.  More  dian  500  EBFilms 
now  constitute  the  basic  film  li¬ 
braries  of  thousands  of  schools, 
colleges,  and  industries  through¬ 
out  the  world.  Watch  for  the  new 
1953  EBFilms. 


Now  Filmstrips,  Tool 

Keep  your  film  library  up-to-date 
with  these  new  filmstrips  on  social 
studies,  language,  art,  science,  health, 
arithmetic  and  ocher  subject  areas. 
They  are  valuable  teaching  aids. 
Write  or  contact  your  nearest  EBF 
representative  for  previews  and  in- 
formatioo  on  how  to  purchase. 

ftecenf  Releases:  Mental  Health,  Lows 
ef  Metlen,  Understandinf  VMamini ,  Frank 
cmd  His  Def,  Jean  and  Her  Dells. 

Your  EBP  reprosenfalives  ora 

tAV  KSOCCEl,  tsfl.  Msr. 

M2  Eml  44rk  Slrset,  New  Terk  17,  New  Yeft 
X)SEPH  1.  NOVEllO 
1304  Nertk  Aveewe,  Ellieketk,  New  Jene, 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA  FILMS 

Wilmette,  Illinois 
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Summer  School  Opportunities  in  New  Jersey 


{Continued  from  Page  294) 
to  refresh  Dramatic  Arts  teachers  or 
to  inform  classroom  teachers  charged 
with  play  production. 

A  series  of  courses  in  Music  Edu¬ 
cation,  including  private  instruction, 
designed  to  help  music  teachers  solve 
problems  in  orchestra  and  chorus 
work,  will  round  out  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity’s  offerings. 

Rutgers’  Bureau  of  Government  Re¬ 
search  is  sponsoring  a  third  annual 
Government  Institute  in  the  Assembly 
Lounge  at  the  State  House,  Trenton, 
from  June  29  through  July  10.  The 
Institute  consists  largely  of  informal 
discussions  with  State  officials  repre¬ 
senting  all  levels  and  branches.  Legis¬ 
lative  and  judicial  officers,  depart¬ 
ment  heads,  divisional  directors,  and 
bureau  chiefs  will  explain  day-to-day 
administrative,  fiscal  and  personnel 
procedures  of  State  Government.  A 
number  of  field  trips  to  State  institu¬ 
tions  are  scheduled,  including  tours 
of  a  mental  hospital  and  a  reforma¬ 
tory.  The  course  is  open  to  teachers, 
prospective  teachers  and  others  who 
have  completed  at  least  18  credit  hours 
in  the  social  sciences.  Credits  earned 
will  be  accepted  by  the  State  Univer¬ 
sity  and  by  State  Teachers  Colleges. 

TWO  UPSALA  SESSIONS 

At  Upsala  College,  East  Orange, 
there  will  be  two  Summer  sessions; 


from  June  15  to  July  24,  and  from 
July  27  to  September  4.  Courses  to 
be  given  include.  Secondary  Field: 
History  of  ELducation;  Orientation  to 
Secondary  Education;  Methods  of 
Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools,  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Guidance. 

In  Elementary  Education,  both 
classes  to  be  given  are  first  session 
items:  The  Social  Studies  in  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  Grades,  and  Elementary 
School  Physical  Education  and  Safety. 
A  second  session  course  in  History 
will  also  be  given.  New  Jersey  History 
and  Government. 

WIDE  PATERSON  VARIETY 

At  Paterson  State  Teachers  College 
from  June  29  to  August  11  a  wide 
variety  of  course  offerings  will  be 
given,  with  special  work  for  those  pre¬ 
paring  for  Elementary  school  teach¬ 
ing.  This  program  includes  a  six-cred¬ 
it  unit  course,  “The  Child  and  the 
Curriculum,”  followed  by  a  four-cred¬ 
it  unit  in  the  part-time  division,  start¬ 
ing  in  September.  A  three-week  ses¬ 
sion.  June  29  to  July  21,  will  feature 
a  “Workshop  in  Elementary  Educa¬ 
tion”  for  in-service  teachers,  with 
guest  speakers  aiding  faculty  mem¬ 
bers.  During  the  short  session  the 
second  part  of  “The  Contemporary 
Metropolitan  Community — A  Field 
Study  Course”  will  be  offered.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  short  session  it  is  planned 


to  offer  a  three-week  course  on  the 
History'  and  Geography  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  with  field  trips  throughout  the 
state. 

A  special  feature  of  the  summer 
session  at  Paterson  will  be  a  play¬ 
school  for  children  from  three  to  nine, 
whose  parents  are  enrolled  in  summer 
sessions.  Under  the  direction  of  cer¬ 
tified  teachers  the  playschool  wiU  pro¬ 
vide  a  service  to  summer  school  stu¬ 
dents  and  a  laboratory  for  the  study 
of  children. 

TRENTON  COURSES 

Included  in  offerings  at  Trenton 
State  Teachers  College  will  be  a  pre¬ 
session  course,  June  15  to  26,  on 
Driver  Education  and  Training,  where 
40  enrollees  will  obtain  behind-the- 
wheel  instruction.  A  Workshop  in 
Health  Education  is  scheduled  for 
June  16-26.  Enrollment  is  limited  to 
those  selected  by  school  administra¬ 
tors  in  the  21  counties  in  cooperation 
with  the  N.  J.  Tuberculosis  league 
and  the  county  tuberculosis  associa¬ 
tions. 

A  21-day  field  trip  by  boat  and 
train  through  the  Great  Lakes  to  Hud¬ 
son  Bay  and  to  Churchill  on  Hudson 
Bay  is  planned  from  August  7  to  28. 
Given  in  cooperation  with  the  NEA 
Travel  Service  the  course  will  carry 
four  points  of  credit. 

Another  four-point  offering  is  the 
Conservation  Education  Workshop, 
July  6-24.  Consisting  of  college  bus 
trips,  lectures,  conferences  r-nd  dis¬ 
cussions,  registration  is  limited  to  25, 
with  several  scholarships  available. 
Special  courses  will  be  given  in  ele¬ 
mentary  education  for  graduates  of 
liberal  arts  colleges  wishing  to  enter 
teaching.  Trenton  will  continue  to 
offer  its  program  in  library  science 
for  school  librarians,  which  requires 
four  summers  for  completion  and 
leads  to  the  degree  of  B.L.S.,  also 
courses  for  the  M.S.  in  Elducation. 
Courses  in  fine  arts  and  the  speech 
arts  will  also  be  offered. 

The  Annual  New  Jersey  Conserva¬ 
tion  Education  Workshop  from  July 
6  to  July  24,  will  utilize  consultants 
from  the  following  cooperating  or¬ 
ganizations:  State  Department  of  Con¬ 
servation  and  Economic  Development, 
State  Department  of  Health,  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Elducation,  United  States 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  at  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity,  Garden  Club  of  New  Jersey, 
New  Jersey  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs,  the  Demarest  Memorial  Foun¬ 
dation  Incorporated,  and  the  New 
Jersey  Audubon  Society. 

The  Workshop  program,  designed 
especially  for  elementary  and  secon¬ 
dary  teachers  seeking  graduate  or  un¬ 
dergraduate  credit  is  limited  to  25 
persons. 


When  teachers  scant  better  positions 
When  schools  want  better  teachers 


TftENTON  > 

TtfMT  HOTfl  -  TMIffON. 

Chmrtaa  /.  Strmhmn^  Pres.  G.  Edscard  MeComsey,  Mgr. 

Mrmhrr  NwtosW  Asioeis$ion  of  Ttocbors’  Agoncios 


THE  EASTERN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

200  SUNRISE  HIGHWAY  ROCKVILLE  CENTRE  LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 

Excellent  elementary  and  secondary  positions  available  immediately  and 
September  1953 — Eastern  States,  New  York  State  and  e^>ecially  on  Long 
Island. 

Member  N.A.TU.  mi  'HN  vmi  Write  for  registretUm  form 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

417-11  WitlMnpoon  Rld9.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Junipar  St*. 

AmUUou  teachers  are  new  planning  wHb  ns  for  next  year 
WrUe  or  rWt  ns  to  Rlsenss  opportnnltles  and  enlist  onr  aid 
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National  Association  of  "Teachers  Agencies 

Natioii-wMe  f\  Assistance  to  |  Administrators  andTaactiars 


Members  of  the  National 
Association  of  Teachers 
Agencies  bear  the  stamp  of 
approval  of  membership  in 
the  Association  and  adhere 
to  the  high  code  of  ethics.  Always  look  for 
the  insignia  of  membership  in  dealing 
with  any  agency. 
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Member  of 


Editorial  Committee 

Bveltr  M.  Chester,  Chr.  Abington  Ave.  School,  Newark 
Marion  Classon  (D.A.)  High  School,  South  River 

Hrlen  R.  Johnson  Public  School,  Allainuch> 

Robirt  McNamara  Pnncipel,  School  5,  Jersey  City 

Edward  Masker  Principal.  Consolidated  School.  Whitdwuse 
Allan  Tomlinson  Supervising  Principal,  Penns  Grove 

Laurence  B.  Johnson.  EJito* 

PROGRESS  IN  STATE  AID 

The  campaign  for  additional  State  School  Aid  goes 
forward  steadily.  In  the  April  21  primary  election,  there 
is  at  least  one  gubernatorial  candidate  in  each  party  who 
places  state  aid  high  as  an  issue.  As  this  is  written  school 
aid  may  be  the  issue  in  the  primaries.  In  the  primary, 
teachers  and  school  friends  have  a  chance  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted. 

It  is  notable,  too,  that  legislators  of  the  majority 
party  are  introducing  tax  bills  that  would  finance  the 
state  aid  proposals.  This  is  a  substantial  change  from 
the  NO-NEW-TAX  position  which  has  been  so  popular. 
It  is  another  straw  to  show  that  State  School  Aid  means 
votes  in  the  minds  of  alert  political  leaders. 

It  is  easy  to  see  also  that  there  has  been  tremendous 
activity  in  every  county  under  the  auspices  of  the  Citizens 
Committee  on  State  School  Aid.  of  which  NJEA  is  one  of 
the  prime  movers.  Teachers  owe  a  debt  to  Fred  Van  De¬ 
venter  and  his  cohorts.  They  have  acquainted  thousands 
of  citizens  with  the  facts  and  generated  an  amazing 
amount  of  steam  behind  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Best’s 
Commission. 

Most  significant  of  all,  in  measuring  progress,  how¬ 
ever,  is  probably  the  effort  of  the  people  who  oppose 
State  School  Aid  and  the  tactics  they  are  employing.  Un¬ 
til  recently  opponents  of  State  Aid  felt  safe  in  ignoring  it. 
This  year,  however,  the  State  Taxpayers  Association — 
which  has,  incidentally  a  research  staff  of  four  to  NJEA’s 
one — has  issued  three  major  publications  attacking  the 
report  of  the  Commission.  NJEA’s  reply  to  the  latest 
of  these  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

The  Taxpayers’  attacks  show  clearly  the  weakness  of 
their  position.  First  they  criticized  lack  of  facts  in  a 
report  which  grew  out  of  two  years  of  statewide  hearings 
and  study.  The  second  raised  the  issue  of  class  size  in  a 
time  when  most  districts  are  already  facing  oversize 
classes  because  of  lack  of  teachers  and  lack  of  class¬ 
rooms.  The  latest  “blast”  resorts  to  highly  dubious 
mathematic  gyrations  to  becloud  a  thoroughly  simple  dis¬ 
tribution  plan.  Elach  release  of  the  Taxpayers  gets  further 
from  the  simple  problems  of  what  needs  to  be  done  for 
schools  and  how  we  can  do  it. 

All  these  things,  we  repeat,  are  signs  of  progress.  If 
the  people  will  speak  in  unmistakable  terms  in  the  April 
21  primary,  we  can  expect  real  achievement  this  year. 
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A  FUNCTIONAL  BUDGET 

The  breakdovm  on  page  292  of  how  an  NJEIA  duo 
dollar  is  spent  will  disappoint  some  of  our  readers.  They 
would  like  it  to  show  expenditures  in  terms  of  the  clear 
objectives  of  the  Association — X  dollars  for  pensions,  X 
dollars  for  tenure,  X  dollars  for  salary  and  X  dollars  for 
State  Aid.  A  moment’s  thinking,  however,  will  show  how 
impossible  such  accounting  is. 

Take  the  Review  for  example.  In  the  course  of  a 
year,  it  informs  our  membership — and  thousands  of  other 
readers — of  facts  and  progress  in  all  of  these  areas  and 
many  others.  Yet  the  cost  of  printing  and  publi^ing  the 
Review  can  hardly  be  distributed  among  these  objectives. 
Such  “functional”  accounting  would  be  time  consuming 
and  would  be  useless  when  it  comes  to  making  budgets 
and  knowing  how  our  money  is  spent. 

Or  consider  the  mattter  of  Association  staff.  In  the 
course  of  a  day  the  Executive  Secretary,  the  editor,  the 
research  director,  and  the  field  representatives  may  deal 
with  problems  in  any  or  all  areas  of  Association  interest. 
In  a  single  stroll  across  the  street  to  the  Legislature,  Dr. 
Hipp  may  talk  with  a  dozen  people  on  seven  or  eight 
different  problems.  We  cannot  allocate  his  salary  among 
the  topics  discussed. 

While  some  expenditures  of  the  Association  can  be 
allocated — as  for  example,  printed  materials  for  a  state 
aid  campaign — the  big  achievements  of  the  Association 
grow  out  of  the  total  effort  of  the  Association — out  of 
the  time  and  work  of  hundreds  of  committee  members; 
the  constant  flow  of  information  through  the  Review,  the 
Legislative  Bulletin,  and  hundreds  of  special  mailings; 
the  varied  work  of  a  staff  which  labors  in  a  variety  of 
fields;  and  most  of  all  from  the  very  existence  of  NJEA 
in  its  impressive  new  headquarters,  exerting  its  influence 
in  a  multitude  of  ways  that  defy  accounting,  toward 
better  schools  in  New  Jersey. 


NJEA’S  BIRTHDAY  DINNER 

Only  ten  state  teachers  associations  in  the  United 
States  are  older  than  New  Jersey’s.  The  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  is  still  four  years  shy  of  its  centennial. 
Only  two  professional  organizations  in  our  State  were 
founded  before  1853.  Seldom  do  the  members  of  any 
organization  have  an  opportunity  to  join  in  observing  its 
100th  birthday. 

That  is  why  every  teacher  should  join  in  the  NJEA 
Birthday  Dinners  which  are  being  held  in  every  county  in 
the  State  on  May  7.  They  will  renew  and  reaffirm  the 
solidarity  which  has  made  NJEA  the  powerful  profes¬ 
sional  organization  it  is  today. 

Every  county  is  planning  something  special  for  the 
birthday  dinner — sketches,  songs  or  fashion  parades  that 
will  recall  the  days  of  1853,  or  distinguished  speakers 
who  will  add  significance  to  an  occasion  already  signifi¬ 
cant  in  itself.  Many  counties  are  inviting  key  laymen  to 
join  with  them  in  an  observance  which  will  make  clear 
the  fact  that  ours  is  an  aged  and  honorable  profession. 

Plan  now  to  attend  NJEA’s  Centennial  Birthday  Din¬ 
ner  in  your  county.  You’ll  never  have  another  chance. 
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GUESS  AGAIN! 


The  answer  is:  There  are  places  to  go— exciting  places,  where  much  can  be 
learned  and  a  good  time  is  had  by  all. 

For  nature  study  and  recreational  education,  they  are  heading  for 
Stokes  State  Forest. 

For  educational  travel,  they  are  going  to  Mexico  or  on  a  land  cruise 
through  New  Jersey  and  eastern  Pennsylvania. 

Want  to  join  them?  Here’s  how — 


Summer  Field  Courses 

N.  J.  School  of  Conservation 
Stokes  State  Forest 
Branchville,  N.  J. 

♦In  thousands  of  acres  of  woods,  along 
streams  and  atop  ridges  of  the  cool  Kitta- 
tinny  Mountains,  swimming,  boating,  fish¬ 
ing,  hiking,  camping  and  other  vacation 
pleasures  can  be  combined  with  profitable 
study. 

♦Opening  June  7  and  continuing  until 
Sept.  7,  the  School  of  Conservation  will 
offer  three  sessions  of  courses  for  students, 
teachers,  camp  counselors,  nature  special¬ 
ists,  and  recreation  directors. 

Conservation-education  will  be  featured, 
but  classes  will  be  given  in  the  fields  of 
biology,  water  safety,  camping  education, 
rural  sociology,  school  arts  and  crafts,  sci¬ 
ence  and  first  aid. 

Both  graduate  and  undergraduate  credit 
will  be  offered.  Some  courses  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  those  required  for  elementary 
certification. 

♦FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION,  write  to; 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Ambry,  Director 
N.  j.  State  School  of  Conservation 
State  Teachers  College 
Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 


Summer  Travel  Courses 

State  Teachers  College 
Upper  Montclair 
N.  J. 

♦Field  Studies  in  Mexico — July  10-26 
Flying  from  New  York  to  Mexico  City,  students 
will  visit  the  castle  of  Chapultepec,  drift  on  the 
flowei -decked  canals  of  Xochimilcho,  tour  the 
valley  of  churches  at  Cholula,  swim  among  the 
gardenias  at  tropical  Fortin,  view  Aztec,  Mixtec 
and  Zapotec  ruins,  see  the  great  shrine  of  Guada¬ 
lupe,  tour  picturesque  Guanajuato  and  Queretaro, 
where  Maximilian  was  executed,  see  the  palaces 
of  Cortez,  explore  the  silver  industry  of  Taxco, 
view  the  great  peaks  of  Orizaba,  Popocatepetl  and 
Ixtaccihuatl  and  travel  to  many  other  colorful  and 
historic  areas  in  private  cars. 

SS-S469,  3  credits.  All-expense  price:  $568. 

♦Field  Studies  in  New  Jersey,  Lower  Hudson 
Valley,  Eastern  Pennsylvania — Aug.  3-14 
Following  on-campus  lectures  about  the  geog¬ 
raphy,  history  and  culture  of  the  region,  the  group 
will  tour,  by  chartered  bus,  the  Hudson  Valley 
to  Bear  Mountain,  explore  all  of  New  Jersey 
from  High  Point  to  Bivalve,  tour  northern  Dela¬ 
ware  and  historic  eastern  Pennsylvania,  including 
the  "Dutch”  country  and  the  anthracite  coal 
region. 

SS-S468,  2  credits.  Price:  $99. 

•FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  TRAVEL 
COURSES,  write  to: 

Edgar  C.  Bye,  Director 
Bureau  of  Field  Studies 
State  Teachers  College 
Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 
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CHINA  INSTITUTE  OF  NEW  JERSEY— June  29  to  July  12 

Program — 

Featuring  an  all-Chinese  faeulty  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Chih  Meng.  this  Institute  will  provide  an 
opportunity  fur  teachers  of  all  grades  to  obtain  accurate  inhtnnatiun  about  China,  including  the 
cultural  heritage  of  its  people  and  their  approach  to  life.  One  of  the  best  and  most  complete  libraries 
on  China  will  be  available  for  students’  use. 

Course* — 

Introduction  to  Chinese  Culture:  An  introductory  course  by  Dr.  Keh-Ching  Chen  of  New  York 
which  will  feature  well-known  Chinese  authorities  on  different  phases  of  China’s  history,  culture  and 
present  problems. 

The  Chinese  Society :  An  advanced  course  by  Dr.  Y.  P.  Mei  of  Bowdoin  College  which  will  include 
an  intensive  study  of  the  formation  of  the  Chinese  people,  their  collective  life,  the  forces  at  work  within 
their  nation,  and  the  resultant  society. 

The  History  of  Chinese  Art:  A  combination  theory  and  practice  course  under  the  direction  of  Na- 
Sun  Wu  of  the  Yale  graduate  school. 

For  further  itt formation  and  registration  write  to: 

Mrs.  Willard  Church  • 

N.  J.  State  Teachers  College 
Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 


UNITED  NATIONS  INSTITUTE— July  13  to  July  25 

v  Program — 

i  Subject-matter  presentations  daily  by  outstanding  officials  from 

the  United  Nations  Secretariat.  U.  S.  Department  of  State.  U.  S.  Mis- 
t  sion  to  the  United  Nations,  and  by  prominent  educators  and  consult- 

\  ants.  Ample  opportunity  will  be  provided  for  discussion  sessions.  Also 

^  included  will  1^  film  forums,  workshops,  library  projects  and  field 

I  tri(>s  to  U.N.  headquarters.  Recreation  will  be  planned  to  enable  In- 

I  stitute  to  experts. 

I  Workshops — 

I  Practical  demostrations  and  detailed  study  on  use  of  United 

I  Nations  materials  in  the  classroom.  Opportunities  for  individual  and 

I  group  projects,  as  well  as  special  sessions  for  those  desiring  additional 

H?!  basic  information  on  the  organization  of  the  U.N. 

Advanced  Course — 

Special  course  featuring  positive  achievements  of  the  U.N.  Specialized  agencies  by  representatives  of 
these  agencies.  '• 

For  further  information  and  reservations  write  to: 

Walter  E.  Kops,  Director 
United  Nations  Institute 
N.  J.  State  Teachers  College 
Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 


CREDIT 

Three  points  of  graduate  or  undergraduate 
credit  for  satisfactory  completion  of  one 
course  in  each  Institute. 


FEES 

Tuition  for  each  course  is  $34.50  for  New 
Jersey  students  and  $40.50  for  those  from 
out  of  the  state. 


